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SESS 
ADVANCED RATE TARIFFS 

The question that is agitating shippers just now 
in connection with the operation of the new law 
in regard to the filing of advanced rate tariffs is 
how they shall obtain information as to applications 
for permission to file these tariffs and as to hear- 
ings set before the investigation and suspension 
board on the applications. 

It is true that when such applications are granted 
and tariffs filed the old law will, theoretically, take 
its course and the tariffs will be subject to protest 
and suspension as before, and_so it might seem 
that shippers need not worry—that even if they 
do not get the information they seek they will be 
no worse off than before, since they will know about 
tariffs as soon as they are filed. But that is not 
the true situation. Of course, if applications for 
permission to file advanced rate tariffs were re- 
ceived only as a matter of form and merely in order 
to comply with the statute, and the tariffs were 
permitted to be filed without examination or in- 
vestigation, then no right to which the shipper has 
been. accustomed would be affected, though he 
would still be glad to have the earlier information 
that would be possible if he could know about the 
filing of the application. But when an application 
for permission to file a tariff is made and the Com- 
mission holds a hearing thereon or investigates the 
Matter criously in any other manner, it naturally 
follows ‘hat, whatever further proceedings may be 
Permitt | by law, the Commission is not likely— 
or, at .-ast, not nearly so likely as it otherwise 
Would |. —to listen to protests and issue suspension 
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orders after the filing has been permitted. So, un- 
less the shipper has had full notice of the filing of 
the application, adequate information as to what is 
proposed by the tariff, and ample opportunity to be 
heard at any proceedings held before the tariff is 
permitted to be filed, he is at a disadvantage. 

For instance, the Western‘ Classification Com- 
mittee is soon to submit a new classification. Un- 
der the old process it would have the book printed, 
distribute it among shippers and others, file it with 
the Commission, and then wait for protests and 
possible hearings with a view to suspension. Under 
the new process it has been told it must make a 
brief of the new classification and present that brief 
to the Commission in its application for permission 
to file the new book. No copies of the brief will be 
distributed among shippers by the Committee and 
as yet there have been no measures taken by the 
Commission that would insure that the shipper 
shall know anything about it. If the Commission 
simply accepts this brief and application as a mat- 
ter of form without paying any serious attention to 
it and then permits the book to be filed, the shipper 
has lost nothing. Neither has the carrier gained 
anything, by the way, in the matter of printing 
bills, for it has obtained no approval that amounts 
to anything and can obtain none until the book 
has been printed and filed.. But if the Commission 
seriously considers the brief, where is the shipper? 
How is he to know what the carriers propose? 
Even if he is notified that there will be a hearing 
at a certain time, how will he know what he has 
to combat and what kind of showing he must 
And yet if there is such a considerat 
and hearing, how can he expect that the Commis- 
sion will grant another after it has told the Com- 
mittee to go ahead and file the book? 


make? 


We presume the Commission will take these mat- 
ters into consideration and will arrange some pro- 


gram by which the rights of the shipper will be 
thoroughly protected. It is not to be conceived 
that it will do otherwise, in so far as permitted by 
law, though it is doubtful if, under the law, it can 
do much to compel notice of applications for per- 
Its inability to do this—if it 
is unable—might be considered a good reason for 
putting into operation a plan that has already been 


mission to file tariffs. 


suggested to permit every proposed tariff to be filed 
as a matter of form without any investigation, the 
old method of investigation then to be followed in 
every case after the tariff filing. 

In any case, we take it, the Commission will set 
no obstacle in the way of publication, by those who 
care to publish it, of information as to all steps 
taken under this new law, and subscribers for the 
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publications of the Traffic Service Bureau may rely 
on it that we shall overlook no opportunity of thus 
serving our patrons. We hope soon to be able to 
announce definitely a plan by which applications 
for permission to file advanced rate tariffs shall be 
noted in our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bul- 
letin and in our Traffic Bulletin (the latter pub- 
lished weekly) just as all other similar proposals 
relating to tariffs are noted, and by which we shall 
also publish prompt information as to the action 
taken on these applications and the time and place 
of hearings set for consideration of them. 

While we are on this subject we wish to an- 
nounce that we shall also soon begin publication 
in the Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin and 
in The Traffic Bulletin of tariffs filed with the 
United States Shipping Board. 


ONE WAY TO DEVELOP TRAFFIC 


To those who are interested in methods of cre- 
ating or developing new freight business we com- 
mend an article, printed August 25 in this maga- 
zine, on the possibilities of market train service, 
written by G. C. White and T. F. Powell, trans- 
portation specialists in the office of markets and 
rural organization, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Now is not the time, we know, to talk about 
methods for getting new business. It is rather a 
time to consider effective methods for handling 
only the business that must move, sidetracking the 
comparatively unimportant business at a minimum 
of loss to business interests, and sidestepping any 
new business that is not absolutely necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. But the war 
will not last always, and even while it lasts, while 
we are devoting our utmost efforts toward the 
carrying out of measures that will help to win it, 
we cannot shut out altogether the prospect of the 
future nor refrain absolutely from study of plans 
which, when normal times return, may be neces- 
sary or wise in building up our business. 

As to whether a railroad shall interest itself in 
the short haul business, which a market train serv- 
ice means, and, if so, to what extent, or whether 
it shall confine itself largely to long haul business 
and leave the market service to the electric lines 
or to automobile trucks, and, if so, to what extent, 
is, of course, a matter of policy for each road to 
consider for itself. The answer depends not alone 
on the fancy of the officials in charge for this or 
that kind of traffic in preference to some other, but 
on the territory served by the road and the op- 
portunities it offers for the development of this 
kind of business. But once it is decided that there 
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is business of that kind to be had or developed, the 
question is, or should be: “Is there money in 
it?” It may be concluded after a survey of the 
situation that there is not enough money in i to 
pay for the effort. Bit on the other hand thiere 
may be, and if there is, why not go after it? The 
article we speak of will help those interested to 
answer these questions and to learn the experi- 
ence of others who have tried. 

Our own opinion, without making pretense to any 
special knowledge or intensive study of the prob- 
lem, is that the railroads have not half realized 
their opportunities in this respect and that the 
reason they have not oftener tried this field or 
that they have failed when they have tried, is that 
they do not realize that there are other elements 
involved than transportation problems and _ that 
business sense and enterprise as well as mere rail- 
road ability must be exercised. 

As the article in question says, in speaking of a 
Philadelphia market train: “Apparently the one 
thing lacking to make facilities complete is a re- 
tail market or a row of farmers’ stands along the 
sidewalk in front of the station. Under the plan 
of this railroad the freight is handled and delivered 
in the same way as general merchandise.” But 
the terminal station for the market train is cen- 
trally located, directly adjacent to a wholesale 
market, and is itself equipped with a cold-storage 
plant. Immediately on the arrival of the trains 
the shipments are unloaded. They can be trans- 
ferred directly from the cars to the station cold- 
storage rooms, or to stores of dealers in the whole- 
sale market. If it is desirable or necessary to take 
them to other parts of the city, it is possible to 
unload them directly from the cars into wagons 
backed up to the cars. 

Of another Philadelphia road the article says: 
“The principal retail market of Philadelphia oc- 
cupies the street-level floor of the passenger ter- 
minal of this company, but this is not the terminal 
for its market trains. Freight arriving by market 
trains is delivered at freight stations at other 
points. On the whole, the facilities at these sta- 
tions are not so good as those of the other road 
whose service has been described. Shippers of 
their representatives must be on hand, on the ar- 
rival of the trains, to claim and unload the con- 
signments, as the carrier does not perform this 
service. The transportation is at owners’ risk, the 
carrier disclaiming responsibility for count or con- 
dition of the packages on delivery.” 

It seems to us that those paragraphs offer op- 
portunity for study. Why are not the efforts of 
these roads fully successful? Because, is it not, 

(Continued on page 500) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Railroad Man Comes Into His 
Own.—A near-Rip Van Winkle, rous- 
ing from a sleep in Washington at 
any time within the last four months, 
would rub his eyes and wonder 
whither he had walked. A dozen 
years ago Theodore Roosevelt was di- 
viding his time between consultations 
with railroad men and front-door de 
nunciations of Congress for failing to 
amend the act to regulate commerce. 
State legislatures eleven years ago were vying with each 
other to devise legislation that .would accomplish the 
maximum of damage to railrcads. It would have been 
no more astonishing than for the President to have ap- 
pointed a railroad president or a railroad vice-president 
to high office than it would be now for President Roose- 
velt (if he were president) to appoint a German army 
officer to a place of trust under the government. Paul 
Morton, it is true, was Secretary of the Navy and people 
were yelling at Roosevelt to dismiss him on the ground 
that he had given rebates on packing-house products 
shipped from Kansas City. But how different are things 
now! Robert S. Lovett, one time Harriman’s chief ad- 
viser, is dictator of transportation in the land; George 
W. Kirtley is his assistant; Edward Chambers, traffic 
manager of the Santa Fe, is transportation adviser for 
the food dictator; and E. H. DeGroot left the vice-presi- 
dency of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to become chief 
of the Commission’s car service division. And these are 
only a few of the railroad officials who are big factors in 
the government of the country. How many railroad di- 
rectors there are among the advisory commissions that 
are also doing a large share of the governing could be 
ascertained, but the point that there has been a great 
change in the public’s attitude toward railroads and rail- 
road men is made sufficiently clear by the mentioning 
of the names herein set forth. If the old-time Populists 
who have gone through the great Break-Up Yard can see 
what is going on on this old planet, some of them must 
be writhing with pain as they look over the crowd of 
railroad men now able to come to Washington and do 
their bit toward governing. 





An American Trading-with-the-Enemy Act.—There will 
soon be another government agency for the dispensing of 
tags to those who desire to do business. Congress is 
about to pass a revised copy of the British trading-with- 
theenemy aet. That is the statute under which the 
English government instituted blacklists of Americans 
who did business with perséns whom the British sus- 
pected of trading with Germans or with other neutrals 
who traded with Germans. Before an American can send 
any of his goods abroad he must obtain a license from 
the export council. Then, if he has any reason to suspect 
that the Mexican or Spaniard with whom he hopes to do 
business means to pay a debt owing to a German, he 
Must obtain a permit from the Secretary of Commerce. 
How much, if any, of the burden of that law will be on 
the business world cannot even be estimated. It is sus- 
pected, however, that it will not have much of a bearing. 
In the first place, the ships are practically all controlled by 
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the United States and the entente allies. In the second 
place, neutral ships can obtain cargoes only when the 
export council says they may. In the third place, prac- 
tically every nation other than the neutrals bordering 
Germany and Spain, is either at war with Germany (and 
trying to borrow from the United States) or has threat- 
ened to break relations. Representatives of shippers who 
have any volume of foreign business are authority for the 
declaration that the control of shipping and the embargo 
law have confined trade to the entente to such an extent 
that it is hardly worth while for a business man to under- 
take to do business with any other than representatives 
of the entente alliance. Therefore the trading-with-the- 
enemy act is not likely to place many additional obstacles 
in the way of traffic managers whose days and nights are 
filled to repletion with schemes for obtaining cars for the 
doing of business that comes without solicitation. 





Allowance on Refrigerator Cars.—Private refrigerator 
car owners probably knew long ago what was brought out 
at the informal conference on live stock and meat ad- 
vance tariffs August 28—namely, that the carriers have 
decided to increase the allowance on refrigerator cars 
from three-quarters to a cent a mile. The increase was 
made, according to Mr. Hodgdon, traffic manager for the 
Pennsylvania Lines West, on the representations of the 
packers that the increase in costs had made it impossible 
for the owners to come anywhere near breaking even 
on the mileage that- was in effect when the Commission 
began its private car inquiry. That inquiry, by the way, 
has never been disposed of. It*is fairly well understood 
that the Commission initiated the investigation on the 
assumption that it might be possible that the railroads, 
by means of allowances, were giving rebates. The testi- 
mony quickly showed that, instead of the mileage allow- 
ance being a rebate, it was about as cheap car rental 
as the carriers could hope to obtain. The packers showed 
that they were making less than two per cent on their 
investment more than three years ago. Under present 
costs the margin between a reasonable return on invest- 
ment and what the car owners receive, even under the 
increased allowance, it is believed, is even greater than 
it was when the Commission began its inquisition. Such 
an outcome for a case of that kind, it is believed, is about 
the last thing anybody ever expected. The railroads, 
judging from what Mr. Hodgdon said on August 28, con- 
sider it just a little hard that the packers should have ac- 
cepted the increased allowance and then protested against 
an increase in rates on fresh and cured meats. That. 
intimation caused H. F. Frederick, of Swift & Co., to 
remark that as a reward for a five-year fight for a rea- 
sonable allowance the advance of a quarter of a cent 
a mile could not be held up as a sign of generosity on 
the part of the eastern railroads in view of the fact that 
the western railroads, for years, have been paying a cent. 
a mile. 





The Railroads Abroad.—Secretary Baker has received a 
report that the railroads of France are in good condition 
and he has given out a statement to that effect. The 
report fell under the eyes of shippers who know that 
practically all engines being built in this country are be- 
ing sent to France, England and Russia. They could not 
believe the report made public by Mr. Baker, because, if 
the railroads of France are in good condition, it is sug- 
gested, that the engines and cars could be used to good 
advantage in this country. The railroad managers, in. 
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many hearings, have told shippers that even if they should 
get higher rates, there should be no hope of improvement 
in service, simply because the cars and equipment are 
being sent abroad, under the impression that the? are 
needed more in ‘France than in the United States. If 
the French railroads are in such good condition, it is 
further suggested, it is unjust to Americans to have the 
War Department recruit engineer regiments among the 
railroad laborers in this country and thereby cut down 
the chances of improvement at home to the end that good 
conditions in France can be made better. There is a 
suspicion among well informed men that the official re- 
porter who is supposed to have put out the statement 
that French railroads are so well off, meant no more than 
that they are in fair condition, considering that for three 
years the man power of France has been engaged in a 
stupendous military enterprise. It is known that the 
railroads in England, Germany and Russia are what would 
be described in this country, as “rotten,” especially the 
Russian railroads, which, like those in northern France, 
are being rebuilt by Americans with supplies bought with 
American money and manufactured in American shops. 
Of course, French shops are furnishing artillery for the 
American army and British shops are providing rifles for 
American soldiers, so the account may be fairly well bal- 
anced, inasmuch as the governments concerned have 
traded bonds as evidence of the trading of American 
engines for British rifles and French cannon. 


Simplification of Accounting.—The Association of Rail- 
road Accounting Officers has taken steps to save man- 
power during the war by proposing, through the railroads’ 
war board, that the Commission shall simplify the account- 
ing system. The layman who is ever required to give 
a second’s thought to the routine prescribed for the ac- 
counting officers of railroads, it is believed, will shout 
yea and amen to the proposal. To the ordinary citizen 
it seems like a waste of valuable time to distribute the 
disbursements made for electric lamps among three or 
four accounts, especially in view of the fact that when 
costs are so ascertained the Commission itself is decidedly 
suspicious of the conclusions drawn from the ‘figures by 
reason of the application of the ordinary rules of logic. 
At such times the man who regards figures as an enemy 
of mankind is inclined to suggest that either the rules 
for accounting or the rules of logic need amendment. 
And that goes double, to use the vernacular, when it is 
a valuation matter that is under consideration. 

A. E. H. 


SHIPPERS PROTEST 


The National Shippers’ Conference met at Chicago for 
an all-day session August 31. The principal action taken 
at the morning session was the adoption of a resolution 
protesting against the attempt of the eastern carriers to 
obtain, without the formality of a petition for a reopening 
of the case, the 15 per cent commodity rate increases 
that were last June denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The name of the conference was changed to the Na- 
tional Federation of Shippers and the organization was 
made permanent. Officers were to be elected in the after- 
noon. 
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ADVANCED RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The question as to what the railroads of the ea ern 
district did in the time between the issuance of the ‘:lap- 
ket dispensation of August 10 and midnight of Augus: 14 
was answered August 28. The railroads said they ‘vere 
obeying the mandate of the Commission in Ex Parte No. 
57. Attorneys for shippers said the carriers wer: re- 
opening that case without the formality of a motion tiere- 
for. The seeker after truth can take either deelarition 
and give the proceeding whatever name pleases him 

Clifford Thorne, Graddy Cary, Samuel H. Cowan, Ross 
D. Rynder, Walter E. McCornack, Luther M.. Walter, H, K. 
Crafts, C. B. Heinemann, W. W. Manker, F. H. Frederick, 
O. C. Cornwell and others interested in live stock, fresh 
meats and packing-house products, loose and packed, were 
present to signify to the Commission, that, in their esti- 
mation, the carriers were trying to obtain what was denied 
to them in the decision in the 15 per cent case. 

William Hodgdon, traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
Lines, at the morning session, took up the burden of 
showing the Commission’s suspension board that the rail- 
roads are merely trying to observe the relationships be- 
tween ports and localities enjoined in the 15 per cent 
case, I. and S. No. 603, and other cases. C. C. McCain and 
a dozen or more representatives of the carrier interests 
were also present. 

Graddy Cary made the point that the live stock tariffs 
filed by the railroads are in violation of the second. Cum- 
mins amendment and therefore the Commission had no 
right to consider them at all; that they could not be sus- 
pended because they must be rejected. He did not in- 
sist on the point but merely called it to the attention of 
Messrs. Jones, Crosland and Oberg. The tariffs state 
rates on steers, for instance, valued at not, more than $75 
a head. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Rynder, Mr. Hodgdon 
said the rates were for application to the ordinary live 
stock of commerce, thereby admitting the point later made 
by Mr. Cary. None of the supposedly heavy-weight law- 
yers for the eastern district were in charge of the mat- 
ter to guard against the point. The traffic men managed 
the affair, thereby affording the lawyers an opportunity, 
if they desired, to return the laugh the traffic men had 
on the lawyers when the latter, in Ex Parte No. 57, went 
so strong for a horizontal percentage increase in rates. 

The point may be interesting on account of the vacancies 
in the Commission, of which there were three when the 
hearing was begun. Inasmuch as the Commission con- 
sists, by law, of nine members, and inasmuch as it is a 
question as to whether the vote of a majority of a quorum 
binds the six, it is figured that it will take the vote of five 
of the six to suspend the tariffs. Inasmuch as Commis- 
sioner Harlan expressed himself as in favor of an increase 
in the commodity as well as in the class rates, it has been 
assumed that he would be opposed to suspending tariffs 
proposing increases which were denied in the original 
case. It might be that the assertion that these advances 
in commodity rates were but moves to restore relation- 
ships might appeal to one additional Commissioner and 
therefore only four votes for suspension would !e re 
corded. 

But with Cary making the point that the tariffs are ille 
gal and must be rejected, a different question, at le:st so 
far as live stock rates are involved, would be presented. It 

(Continued on page 466) 
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EMPTY CARRIER RATINGS 


|. AND S. NO. 1007 (46 I. C. C., 520-522) 
Submitted March 23, 1917. Opinion No. 4746. 

Proposed change in the Western Classification ratings on drums 
used in the transportation of ammonia, glycerine, tar oil, 
cottonseed oil and olive oil found justified and orders of 
suspension vacated. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 
The following item is now in effect in the Western 
Classification, under the heading “carriers, secondhand, 


empty, returned, prepaid:” 


Acid, ammonia and glycerine cylinders or drums, gas cylinders, 
acetylene gas steel cylinders, tar oil drums, cottonseed oil 
drums and olive oil drums, one-half fourth class. 

Supplement No. 5 to the western classification No. 54, 
fled to take effect Jan. 25, 1917, proposed to cancel this 
item, together with several others providing ratings on 
secondhand empty barrels, kegs and drums, returned, and 
to provide ratings on “barrels, half-barrels, drums or kegs, 
iron or steel, old, secondhand, empty, loose,” of fourth 
class, in less than carloads, and class C in carloads, mini- 
mum 16,000 pounds; on containers of the same descrip- 
tion, made of wood, the same ratings with a carload mini- 
mum of 14,000 pounds; on carload mixtures of the two, 
class C, minimum 16,000 pounds; and on “cylinders, 
wrought iron or steel, brazed, welded or seamless, for com- 
pressed air or gases or liquids under pressure, old second- 
hand, empty,” one-half of fourth class. Upon: protest by 
the National Ammonia Company of St. Louis, Mo., these 
schedules were suspended until Nov. 25, 1917. Protestant 
is interested only in the return movement to its plant at 
St. Louis, of secondhand empty ammonia drums in less 
than carloads, which are at present rated one-half fourth 
class, any quantity, when “returned,” and in the suspended 
schedules, fourth class, in less than carloads, without ref- 
erence to whether or not they are “returned.” The evi- 
dence was largely confined to the proposed change in the 
— on these and other drums included in the same 
item. 

Protestant ships, in drums, aqua ammonia, a commodity 
consisting approximately of 30 per cent ammonia and 70 
Der cent water, and used almost exclusively by ice and 
refrigerating plants. Most of the drums used are of 110- 
gallon capacity, their average weight being between 215 
and 245 pounds. A smaller drum of 50-gallon capacity is 
also used to a limited extent. Protestant stated that the 
larger drums are so substantially made that claims for 
damage to them in transit are infrequent; that they are 
confined exclusively to the ammonia traffic; that their 
Value is such as to make it an economic necessity to have 
them returned to protestant for further use; that protes- 
tant’s business has been built up on the basis of the rate 
of one-half fourth class on empty returned drums; that the 
Movement is almost entirely in less than carloads; and 
that owing to the narrow margin of profit on the ammonia 
the proposed increase of 100 per cent in the charges for 
the return movement of the empty drums will necessitate 
an increase in the price of the ammonia and will tend to 
> gia the use of aqua ammonia as a refrigerating 

ent. 

Respondents called attention to the fact that the increase 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


from one-half fourth class to fourth class is proposed on 
only six varieties of drums, namely, those used in the 
transportation of ammonia, glycerine, tar oil, cottonseed 
oil, olive oil and acid. They stated that the glycerine 
cylinders mentioned in the item first quoted are really 
drums, the word “cylinders” being misapplied in the classi- 
fication. It is contended that the one-half fourth-class 
rating on these drums is unreasonably low, and that it dis- 
criminates in their favor against iron drums or barrels 
of various capacities and weights used in the transportation 
of other articles, which are rated fourth class when re- 
turned empty. Respondents asserted that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between drums and cylinders, 
as some manufacturers use one term and some the other 
to describe identical articles. They testified that these 
containers are susceptible to damage in transit, and that 
while individual claims are usually not large they arise 
with more or less regularity. The containers are bulky 
and the average weight which can be loaded in a standard 
car does not exceed 16,000 pounds. The ratings on new 
iron or steel barrels or drums, in less than carloads, are 
first class on those made of material 19 gauge or thicker, 
and double first class when made of material 20 gauge and 
thinner. Respondents cited over 100 articles that move in 
barrels or drums under a fourth-class rating when returned 
empty. These articles, which, generally speaking, are the 
same as those shipped by protestant, include articles under 
the petroleum and oil lists. There is a very large empty 
movement of the containers in which the latter are shipped. 
Respondents pointed out that under the classification as 
at present in effect different rates would be applicable to 
the same container returned empty, dependent solely on 
the article which it had contained on the outbound move- 
ment, and that the obvious discrimination which results 
from this situation would be removed by the proposed 
schedules. They stated that the elimination of the re- 
striction to “returned” shipments was for the purpose of 
allowing secondhand containers to move more freely; that 
this protest is the only one received in connection with 
these schedules; and that so far as they are advised the 
proposed changes are satisfactory to all other shippers 
whose traffic is affected thereby. Protestant observed that 
rates of one-half fourth class are maintained for the empty 
return movement of the cylinders for gases and liquids 
under pressure; and also for the empty return movement 
of beer packages. Respondents replied that a revision of 
these items was in contemplation. 

In Paine Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., No. 
6778, unreported, which involved the rate on iron drums 
returned in carloads from Oshkosh, Wis., to Anderson, 
Ind., we said: 


Upon this record we are constrained to hold that the rating 
of fourth class as applied upon the empty return movement of 
iron drums used as containers for silicate of soda while a rat- 
ing of one-half fourth class is contemporaneously maintained 
upon the empty return movement of substantially similar iron 
drums used as containers in the outbound movement for gly- 
cerine and oil is unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial. <A difference in rating. such as is here shown must rest 
upon a real classification distinction and not upon the use to 
which the article has been put or the character of the ship- 
per’s business. 


We find that the proposed changes in rating have been 
justified. Our orders of Suspension will be vacated. 
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TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


CASE NO. 8751. (46 I. C. C. 523-526.) 


W. H. BARBER AGENCY COMPANY VS. KENTWOOD 
& EASTERN RAILWAY ‘COMPANY ET AL. 
PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION 

. NO. 2045. 
. Submitted Jan. 15, 1917. Opinion No. 4747. 


1. Rates on turpentine and rosin in carloads from stations on 
the Kentwood & Eastern Ry. to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future. Reparation awarded. 

2. Fourth section relief denied. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a corporation, with its principal place 
of business at Minneapolis, Minn., engaged in the sale of 
naval stores, petroleum products, and other articles in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and at numerous other 
points farther north and west, including points in Canada. 
About 50 per cent of the turpentine and rosin which it 
sells is procured at points on the Kentwood & Eastern 
Railway in northeastern Louisiana, and the substance of 
the complaint, filed March 20, 1916, is that the rates which 
it pays to Minneapolis and St. Paul on both commodities 
are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in comparison 
with the rates on like traffic from other points of origin 
and with the rates on lumber and other forest products 
from various points. Certain fourth section violations also 
are alleged. Reparation is asked. The claim for repara- 
tion was informally presented to the Commission on Sep- 
tember 20, 1915. 

Turpentine and rosin are produced in largest quantities 
in Georgia and Florida but are also produced in large 
quantities in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Prices 
for both commodities are made from day to day at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and the prices at other points are fixed with 
relation to the prices of that market and the freight 
rate from that point. Representative prices prior to the 
filing of the complaint were $4.50 per 250-pound “stand” 
of rosin and 40 cents per 7-pound gallon of turpentine. 

Rosin moves in barrels in ordinary box cars, while 
turpentine moves principally in privately owned tank cars 
for which the carriers allow three-quarters of a cent per 
mile both ways. Rosin is hauled with little risk. Turpen- 
tine, because inflammable, is subject to greater risks, 
which, under the tariffs, the owner assumes. 

Complainant buys both turpentine and rosin in carloads 
and distributes both commodities, when further shipment 
is necessary, in less-than-carload quantities. Turpentine 
being received in tank cars must be barreled before it 
can be distributed in less than carloads. Competing deal- 
ers at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago, Ill., conduct 
their business in the same way, except that they get 
most of their turpentine and rosin from New Orleans, La., 
and Pensacola, Fla. 

The Kentwood & Eastern extends from Kentwood, La., 
30 miles east to Hackley, La., a branch extending from 
Bolivar Junction, 3 miles east of Kentwood, 24 miles 
southeast to Foley, La. Kentwood is on the main line of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, 83 miles nofth of New Or- 
leans. Shipments of rosin from Hackley and other points 
on the Kentwood & Eastern range in weight from 45,000 
pounds to 50,000 pounds, while the shipments of turpentine, 
which are made in tanks holding 8,000 gallons, weigh not 
less than 57,000 pounds, the charges assessed being based 
on an estimated weight of 7.2 pounds per gallon. Com- 
plainant’s shipments are usually routed to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis over the Illinois Central to Chicago, 877 miles, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from 
Chicago to destination, 410 miles to St. Paul and 420 miles 
to Minneapolis. 

Rates of 56 cents on turpentine and 40 cents on rosin 
apply to Minneapolis and St. Paul from Kentwood & East- 
ern stations. These rates are compared by complainant 
with rates from other points to St. Paul, as shown in the 
following table. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds 
here and throughout this report. 

Earnings per— 

Car- Ton- 

mile, mile, 


Short- Rate on 

line dis- turpen- 

From— tances. tine. cents.* nills. 
IN BM. ks 6564's ba wana Oiore 1,190 56 27.0 9.40 
MOOMEWOOR, Tak. ...n cc ccccccess h 56 27.5 9.56 
New Orleans, La »25E ‘ 18.3 6.37 
Newton, Tex. 28 21.1 7.33 


eg es Aa 
pe 
Alexandria, La. 

Turpentine, TOs... os 6c sso 


Based upon the following weights in pounds per car: Tur- 
pentine, 57,600; rosin, 45,000; lumber, 45,000. 

Earnings per— 
fon- 


Rate 
on Car-mile, 
rosin. 
40 


Short- 
line dis- 
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1,190 


From— 

SS ERG: 6 go caw apaese dan 
EE oa ae 
mew Greene, Le. csc... csicccs 
Newton, Tex. 

a BE eas a vctec ceases 
Beaumont, Tex. 

pS err ere 
Tee, “DOE. 6. oct ccewson 


cents. 


CrSTSwore1 


kw sb oainemen eine oe 
Kentwood, La. 

Mow Osteane, LA. .oveccccces 
Newton, Tex. 

I, BAR, onan 05 8650 %0 ¥6's 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Owing to differences in value and tonnage it is pointed 
out that lumber is not fairly comparable with turpentine 
and rosin. Complainant uses this comparison, however, 
as suggestive of the relationship which should exist be- 
tween the rates from Kentwood & Eastern stations and 
from New Orleans on turpentine and on rosin. The rates 
on lumber from Hackley to St. Paul and to Chicago ex- 
ceed the New Orleans rates to those cities by 114 cents. 
It is urged that the rates on turpentine and on rosin should 
not exceed the rates from New Orleans by more than 2 
cents. 

The rates from Newton, Fullerton, Alexandria, and Tur- 
pentine, shown in the foregoing table, are not maintained 
or controlled by the Illinois Central and there is no evi- 
dence of the conditions affecting them. The rates from 
New Orleans are explained by defendants as being de- 
pressed by water competition via the Mississippi River 
and via ocean-and-rail routes through the north Atlantic 
ports. The following rates are illustrative: 

TURPENTINE. 
From— _ Route. 
New Orleans to St. Louis Rail 
New Orleans to St. Louis...... Water 
St. Louis to St. Paul 
St. Louis to St. Paul 
New Orleans to St. Paul i 
New Orleans to Chicago........ Rail : 
Savannah to Chicago Ocean and rail 
ROSIN. 
From— P cae 
New Orleans to St. Louis...... Rs 
New Orleans to -St. Louis ) 
St. Vets te BE. PO... o2 00000 Rail 
St. Louis to St. Paul 
New Orleans to St. Paul i 
New Orleans to Chicago........ Rail : 
Savannah to Chicago Ocean and rail 


The rates on turpentine to St. Louis, Chicago, and St. 
Paul from New Orleans are 7 cents, 9 cents, and 16 cents 
less, respectively, than the rates from Kentwood & East- 
ern stations to the same points, while the rates from 
New Orelans on rosin are 5 cents, 7 cents, and 8 cents 
less, respectively, than the corresponding rates from Kent- 
wood & Eastern stations. The differences in the rates 
increase instead of decrease as the total distances In 
crease, and without adequate reason. 

It is not shown of record that there is an actual water 
movement of naval stores via the Mississippi River to St. 
Louis or to St. Paul. Assuming that the force of this com- 
petition exists, either actually or potentially, it is no 
stronger to St. Paui than it is to St. Louis, if as sirons, 
and the difference in rates to St. Louis cannot reasonably 
be exceeded in the rates to river points farther north. 
The commercial competition encountered from Atlantic 
ports should affect the rates from Kentwood & East- 
ern stations equally with the rates from New Orleans. — 

We find that the rates in issue are and for the iuture 
will be unreasonable and unjustly discrimnatory to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 46 cents per 100 
pounds on turpentine and 34 cents per 100 pounds on 
rosin. 

We further find that complainant received numerous 
shipments of turpentine and rosin, shown of record, and 
paid and bore the charges thereon at the rates herein 
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found unreasonable, that it was damaged thereby to the 
extent of the difference between the unreasonable rates 
so paid and the rates found reasonable in this report, 
and that it is entitled to reparation, with interest, on all 
such shipments which were delivered subsequently to Sep- 
tember 20, 1913. Complainant should prepare a statement 
showing the details of the shipments in accordance with 
rule V of the Rules of Practice, which statement should be 
submitted to defendants for verification. Upon receipt of 
a statement so prepared and verified we shall consider the 
entry of an order awarding reparation. 

Portions of Illinois Central Fourth Section Application 
No. 2045 were set for hearing with the complaint. No 
fourth section departures are disclosed of record as none 
of the Kentwood & Eastern stations from which the rates 
in issue apply are intermediate from New Orleans or any 
other point in controversy. The application will be denied 
to the extent that it is involved. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 

(The fourth section orders are Nos. 6814 and 6815.) 


RATES ON PIG IRON 


CASE NO. 4800 (46 I. C. C., 558-569) 
SLOSS-SHEFFIELD STEEL & IRON COMPANY ET AL. 
vs. LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 27, 1915. Opinion No. 4752. 

Upon further consideration of the record herein, Held, That— 

1, All-rail and rail-and-water rates on pig iron from Birming- 
ham, Ala., and various other points to New York, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and interior points in 
trunk line territory, and all-rail rates to New England 
points have not been shown to be unreasonable. 

2. Rail-and-water rates of $4.60 per long ton on pig iron from 
the same points to Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. I., not 
found to be unreasonable and original report,, 30 I. C. C., 
597, modified. 

3. Reasonable through rail-water-and-rail rates to interior New 
England points prescribed for the future. 


Third Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 


In our report of June 1, 1914, 30 I. C. C., 597 (The Traf- 
fic World, July to December, 1914, p. 64), we considered, 
among other things, the reasonableness of rates on pig 
iron in carloads from producing districts in the states of 
Alabama and Tennessee to points in Trunk Line and New 
England territories. Certain rates were found to be un- 
reasonable, and an order was entered prescribing reason- 
able maximum rates to Boston, Mass., and certain interior 
points in New England. 

On Nov. 3, 1914, upon supplemental complaint, the case 
was reopened by the Commission for further investigation 
and hearing as to the reasonableness of certain rates 
“which were in issue in the original complaint” but not 
covered by the order of June 1, 1914. 

On Jan. 25, 1915, the Commission ordered that the scope 
of the rehearing “be enlarged so as to include the ad- 
nission of evidence upon and the reconsideration of’ the 
reasonableness of the rates from Birmingham, Ala., “to 
Boston, Mass., by rail and water, and to Springfield and 
Lowell, Mass., and Portland, Me., by rail-water-and-rail, 
and to other New England points covered by the order” 
of June 1, 1914. 4 

At the threshold of the inquiry a question is raised as 
to the issues presented. Complainants take the position 
that rates to points generally in Trunk Line and New 
England territories are involved, whereas the defendants 
contend that only rates to eastern port cities and to in- 
terior points in New England and in the state of New 
York are covered by the pleadings. Complainants were 
permitted, over objection by defendants, to submit evi- 
dence on the theory that the issues embrace rates to 
Mlerior points in the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland, as well as to interior points in the state 
of New York. The defendants stood upon their objection 
that interior points outside of New England and New York 
Were not involved, and declined to offer evidence concern- 
ig rates to such points. The original complaint and ex- 
hibits filed therewith refer generally to the pig iron rates 
to eastern cities and interior New England points, both 
all-rail and rail-and-water, as shown by Washburn’s pig 
— tariff I. C. C. No. 68. Boston, Providence, New York, 
hiladeiphia and Baltimore are specifically named as des- 
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tination points, and the broad allegation is then made that 
the rates to such points “and the rates made with rela- 
tion thereto * * * to interior eastern and New Eng- 
land points, as shown in said tariff, are unjust, unrea- 
sonable and unequal, in violation of sections 1 and 3 of 
the act to regulate commerce.” The prayer is that the 
rates complained of be found unjust and unreasonable; 
that just and reasonable rates be established “to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, and interior points 
in New York and New England, both all-rail and rail-and- 
water;” that reparation be awarded, and that such fur- 
ther relief he granted as the facts may appear to justify. 

That part of the order of June 1, 1914, which covered 
rates to the east required the carriers to establish rail- 
and-water rates which should not exceed per long ton 
$4.25 to Boston, $5.25 to Springfield and Portland, and 
$5 to Lowell, “with like reductions to other interior New 
England points.” The order did not specifically name the 
points to which “like reductions” were required, and as 
the carriers reduced rates only to points named in the 
order and points intermediate thereto, the supplemental 
complaint resulted. This complaint does not purport to 
enlarge, restrict or otherwise materially change the issues 
of the original complaint. It avers that like reductions 
to those required by the order of June 1, 1914, should be 
extended to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and com- 
mon points; to all points in New England and the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania to which through rates 
were published; and “to eastern water competitive points.” 
To this end the complaint asks that the Commission 
amend or supplement its order of June 1, 1914, so as to 
include within the reductions rates to the points and 
territory just described, and to this is added a prayer 
for general relief. 

It is observed that the allegations of the original com- 
plaint in terms include rates to eastern and New England 
port cities and rates made with relation thereto to in- 
terior eastern and New England paints. The relief prayed 
for is less comprehensive as to destination points than 
is the body of the complaint, and if the prayer alone were 
to be considered there would be force in defendants’ con- 
tention; but we think the uncertainty in this respect is 
cured by the supplemental complaint, wherein it is spe- 
cifically asked that reduced rates be extended “to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and common points;”’ to 
all points in the states of Pennsylvania and New York; 
and “to eastern water competitive points.” Considering 
the original and supplemental complaints together, as 
must be done on the record, we are of opinion that the 
scope of the inquiry is not limited as contended by de- 
fendants. 

At the original hearing complainants offered little evi- 
dence relating to the all-rail rates to New England or to 
rail-and-water rates to New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. As to the all-rail rates, the evidence was so in- 
definite that we could make no finding in respect thereto; 
nor did we express any opinion as to what the differ- 
entials between the all-rail and the rail-and-water rates 
to New England, if any, should be. We left to the car- 
riers themselves any necessary or proper readjustment 
of their all-rail rates to New England and of their rail- 
and-water rates to points not named in the order. As 
already stated, however, the carriers, under their inter- 
pretation of the order, declined to reduce any rates other 
than those to the points specifically named and points 
intermediate thereto, and no reduction was made in the 
rail-and-water rates to New York, Philadelphia or Balti- 
more; nor to any interior points outside of New England. 

The carriers resist the claim for further reduced rates 
to the east and attack the reductions already made as 
unjust and unwarranted upon the evidence. They ask 
that in this respect the order of June 1, 1914, be set aside 
and annulled. 

At the rehearing further evidence was submitted by 
complainants to support their charge of unreasonableness 
in the rates to the port cities named, both all-rail and 
rail-and-water, as well as to interior eastern points gen- 
erally, all-rail and rail-water-and-rail; and the interested 
defendants submitted additional evidence in support of 
the reasonableness of the unreduced existing rates and 
of their contention that the reductions of June 1, 1914, 
should be set aside and the former rates re-established. 

Some question is raised as to the burden of proof upon 
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the rehearing. We do not think the complainants are re- 
lieved from this burden as to any of the rates not spe- 
cifically found to be unreasonable in the original order. 
In so far as that order is sought to be set aside, however, 
we think the parties attacking it should assume the bur- 
den of sustaining the attack. 

As to the all-rail rates from the southern furnaces, we 
have already referred to the indefiniteness and insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence presented at the original hearing. 
The evidence submitted at the rehearing is even less 
dfinite. Concerning the suggestion of complainant’s wit- 
ness, that the all-rail rate to'New England points “ought 
to be 25 cents per ton higher than the rail-water-and-rail 
rate,” a representative of the New England carriers testi- 
fied to the effect that he did not see how an all-rail dif- 
ferential over rail-water-and-rail rates to New England 
points could be established, because of the difference in 
the conditions surrounding the all-rail and rail-water-and- 
rail rates, among other things, in that the all-rail rates 
are blanketed practically all over New England, which is 
not the case with the rail-water-and-rail rates made up 
of rates to the ports and the local rates beyond, varying 
in amount according to the distances from the ports. 
For the long hauls the delivering carriers all rail are 
protected in their divisions of the joint rates, whereas, 
with respect to rail-water-and-rail rates, as the distances 
from the ports increase the local rates also increase. As 
the all-rail rate is the same to all points in the blanket 
it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to establish a 
fixed differential in the absence of a blanket rate rail- 
water-and-rail. A witness for one of the southern carriers 
testified that because of the necessary manner in which 
the through rates are made up, there ought not to be a 
blanket rate rail-water-and-rail to interior points, and 
without it there could not be a uniform differential all 
rail over the rail-water-and-rail rates. It was testified by 
other witnesses that there is not now and never has been 
any established relation between the all-rail rates and 
rail-water-and-rail rates on pig iron to points in eastern 
territory generally; that the all-rail rates from the south- 
ern furnaces have never been made in relation to rail- 
water-and-rail rates; that the rail-water-and-rail rates were 
established by the southern carriers with a view to mar- 
keting southern iron, without definite regard to profitable 
revenue returns, and were made so low that the all-rail 
earriers have not attempted to meet them except at a 
few points; and further, that the rail-and-water rates via 
Norfolk and Savannah were made without reference to 
the northern carriers, but were made up of rates to the 
eastern and New England ports combined with the local 
rates beyond. 

As to the all-rail rates to New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and interior points, no evidence was offered 
at the original hearing, and very little at the rehearing. 
Nothing appears of a sufficiently definite nature to justify 
a finding that any fixed differential should be established 
between the rates via the all-rail routes and those apply- 
ing partly by rail and partly by water. | 

On the question of the reasonableness of the rates to 
eastern and New England points, whether covered by the 
order of June 1, 1914, or not, the evidence now of record 
relates to interior points as well as to the port cities, 
except that, as hereinbefore pointed out, the carriers 
offered no evidence as to points in interior Trunk Line 
territory outside of the state of New York. 

Representatives of the .intervening eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces earnestly oppose any readjustment of the 
rates which would allow pig iron from the South to dis- 
place the product of their plants in the eastern and New 
England markets. By reason of the geographical location 
and relative nearness of their furnaces to the eastern 
and New England markets, they insist that they are en- 
titled to rates which will insure them the benefit of their 
natural advantages. 

As to the all-rail rates the carriers submitted numerous 
comparisons with all-rail rates in different parts of the 
country. These comparisons are not deemed of material 
importance further than as tending to show that the rates 
complained of are relatively low in amount. Complain- 
ants urge that they are too high and claim that the traffic 
does not freely move under them. On the other hand, it 
was shown by the defendants that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road alone handles from the southern furnaces to Trunk 
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Line and New England territories an average of « Dout 
100,000 long tons of pig iron annually in competition with 
pig iron produced at the northern furnaces. The an:ount 
handled by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and other ‘ines 
is not shown. : This in part answers the contentioi by 
complainants that the all-rail rates from the South are 
too high as compared with rates from producing points jp 
the states of Pennsylvania and New York, which are 
based: on the Chicago rate. The distances from Biriming- 
ham and Chicago, respectively, to the destinations involved 
are not materially different, nor are the rates. The eyi- 
dence tending to show that southern iron is at a disad- 
vantage in the eastern and New England -markeis ag 
compared with iron from the nearby furnaces is not of 
itself persuasive against the reasonableness of the south- 
ern iron rates. It is not the function of the Commission 
to balance commercial conditions or -to equalize advan- 
tages growing out of location, so as to bring manufac- 
turers and markets into competition on equal terms. Nor 
can we say that because tonnage is less than it would 
be under lower rates, as is here contended, the existing 
rates are unreasonable. There exists a strong demand 
in the North for southern iron, but this fact cannot con- 
trol us in determining whether the rates under review 
are in themselves reasonable. 


What are known as water competitive rates are pub- 
lished all rail to interior points in the states of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, applying via Norfolk and the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad and connections. It ap- 
pears that these rates are maintained in order to meet 
competition by vessel beyond Norfolk, and are for that 
reason lower than they would otherwise be. To these 
water competitive points the rates are practically the 
same as the rail-and-water rates. We find no justification 
in the record for a finding that the rates to water com- 
petitive points are unreasonable. 

As: to the rail-and-water rates to New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, the evidence of their unreasonable- 
ness is not satisfactory or convincing. The contention by 
complainants with respect thereto appears to be in the 
main that they have in the past sustained a fixed and 
established relation to rates from the southern furnaces 
to points in the West, and also to points in New England, 
the former of which have been already found unreason- 
able, as hereinbefore pointed out, and the latter are still 
under consideration in this proceeding. In view of the 
Commission’s action in the original report, it is claimed 
that there should be a reduction of 35 cents per long ton 
to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and relatively 
similar reductions to other points so as to preserve the 
alleged former relation. The defendants answer this by 
evidence to the effect that there is not now and never 
has been any fixed or established relation between the 
pig iron rates to the East and those to the West or be 
tween the rates to Trunk Line points and those to New 
England points. It is admitted that under the former 
sliding scale agreement rates to the East went up and 
down with the price of iron the same as rates to the 
West, but the evidence does not show that there is now 
or ever has been a definite, fixed and established relation- 
ship between the rates under which reductions to western 
points would by reason of such relationship make neces- 
sary similar reductions to the East. 

The present rail-and-water rates to New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore are, per gross ton, $4.25, $4 and 
$3.85, respectively. The record discloses no direct or com 
petent evidence which would justify a holding that these 
rates are in themselves unreasonable. It is true that 
upon the record of the original hearing we concluded that 
the relation of rates which then obtained between the 
West and the East should be maintained, but in the light 
of the further evidence adduced at the rehearing we find 
that our former statement in this respect is not justified. 
We made no finding that the relationship between the 
rates to Trunk Line points and those to New England 
should be maintained, and we do not now find thai such 
should be the case. 

From Birmingham the present rail-and-water rates [0 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore apply via the fol 
lowing routes: To New York via rail lines to Savannah 
and the Ocean Steamship Company beyond, or via rail 
lines to Norfolk and the Old Dominion Steamshiy Com 
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pany beyond; to Philadelphia via rail lines to Savannah 
and the Merchants & Miners Transportation Company 
peyond, or via rail lines to Norfolk and the Clyde line 
beyond; and to Baltimore via rail lines to Savannah and 
the Merchants & Miners Transportation Company be- 
yond, or via rail lines to Norfolk and the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company and the Chesapeake Steamship Company 
beyond. 

It appears that Norfolk is the gateway which largely 
controls the traffic, although the same rates apply via 
Savannah. Much the larger volume of the traffic to the 
East and New England moves via Norfolk. In our origi- 
nal report we referred to the rail-and-water route from 
Birmingham to Boston, via Savannah, as being, because 
of the use of computed water mileages, considerably 
shorter than the rail-and-water route via Norfolk to Bos- 
ton; and we expressed the opinion that in measuring the 
reasonableness of the rate to Boston, gauged by the ton- 
mile earnings, the short-line route should not be ignored. 
At the rehearing the carriers submitted evidence tending 
to show that the route via Norfolk is the rate-making 
route, and that the movement of pig iron to eastern and 
New England points is largely via Norfolk. It is there- 
fore insisted that the reasonableness of the rate, in so far, 
at least, aS based on revenues produced as compared with 
service performed, should be determined by the mileage 
via the Norfolk route. We are not persuaded by the 
additional evidence, however, that the Savannah route 
should be eliminated from the calculation, and are still of 
opinion that, being kept open for the movement of the 
traffic, it must be given due consideration. As it now 
appears that the larger movement to eastern and New 
England points is via Norfolk, that gateway must be con- 
sidered in connection with the merits of the case. It 
would seem to be but fair that both gateways should be 
taken into the account, with emphasis upon the Norfolk 
route because of the greater mileage and the larger ton- 
nage over this route. In this connection it now appears 
that the pig iron rates between the Atlantic ports are not 
constructed on a computed water mileage basis, designed 
for divisional purposes, as is the case generally with high- 
grade merchandise, but are made to meet competition 
of eastern pig iron, and to enable iron to move from the 
south beyond Norfolk ir competition with barge lines. 
The divisional basis applicable to high-grade merchandise 
traffic does not now apply and never has applied on pig 
iron, or other low-grade traffic, such as lumber and simi- 
lar commodities. Much was said in the testimony on 
rehearing as to the basis and effect of water computed 
mileages as relating to the question of reasonablness of 
the rates. These computed mileages are not on a uniform 
basis, covering all kinds of traffic, nor are they always the 
same on the same kind of traffic. It was said that the 
divisions are usually figured on the proportions of the 
through rates received by the rail lines and by the water 
lines respectively. This was illustrated by a table show- 
ing the rates and divisions from Birmingham to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore via the Savannah and Norfolk 
routes. To New York via Norfolk the rail haul is given 
as 762 miles. The rate is $4.25 per long ton and the di- 
Vision to the rail lines is $2.70 per long ton, with a divi- 
sion to the water “ings of $1.25 per long ton, with terminal 
or transfer charges at the ports amounting to 30 cents 
per long ton. These divisions, according to the actual rail 
mileage, would mean a computed water haul of 359 miles, 
or a total distance of 1,121 miles. Worked out in this 
manner, it would appear that the divisions to the water 
lines beyond Savannah would represent a distance which, 
together with the all-rail short-line distance to Savannah, 
would make a distance via the through route of 882 miles, 
with earnings per long ton per mile of 4.82 mills. Via 
the Central of Georgia the total distance would be 898 
miles, with earnings of 4.72 mills per long ton per mile, 
and via the Southern Railway, a total distance of 916 
miles, with earnings of 4.64 mills per long ton per mile; 
an average of 4.73 mills per long ton per mile. The totai 
distance through Norfolk, with the computed water mile- 
ages being 1,121 miles via the short line, or 1,151 miles 
Via the longer route the joint rate represents earnings 
of 3.79 mills per long ton per mile via the short line 
and ..69 mills per long ton per mile via the longer route, 
an average of 3.74 mills per long ton per mile. 


From Chicago to New York, a distance of 912 miles, the 
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all-rail rate on pig iron is $4.98 per ton, representing earn- 
ings of 5.46 mills per ton per mile, as compared with the 
rate from Birmingham to New York of $4.25 per long ton 
for an average distance via Norfolk of 1,136 miles, with 
ton-mile earnings of 4.73 mills through Savannah, and 3.74 
mills through Norfolk. Substantially similar results are 
shown by comparison of the Chicago-New York rates with 
rates from Birmingham to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Other rate comparisons of a similar character were sub- 
mitted. What has been said with respect to New York 
applies with equal force to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The distances and ton-mile earnings stated in our original 
report were based upon constructive mileages, according 
to the incomplete showing of the record then before us. 

The record, as now supplemented, shows that the ordi- 
nary basis of computed mileages is not applied on pig iron, 
but instead an arbitrary basis of divisions is agreed on 
between the rail lines and the steamship companies. This 
was the case at the time of the original hearing, but the 
facts were not brought out in the evidence. Complain- 
ants do not question that ton-mile earnings figured on the 
basis of arbitrary divisions to the water lines are low 
when transfer and other charges at the ports are de- 
ducted, but it is argued that on this low-grade traffic the 
earnings should be small. The arbitrary divisions ou 
which the water mileage is calculated in this case are ap- 
parently of long standing, but are not the same as applied 
to higher grades of traffic. 


In view ‘of the fact that the revenues accruing to the 
rail lines depend upon divisions of their joint rates with 
the water lines, considerable testimony was submitted on 
the subject of divisions, a matter not ordinarily consid- 
ered of importance except where an issue involving divi- 
sions is directly presented. In this connection it was 
shown that by comparison with divisions received by other 
lines of railway, those received by the rail lines to Savan- 
nah and Norfolk are relatively low. For instance, the 
rate fixed by the Commission in this case from Birming- 
ham to Louisville, Ky., a distance of about 394 miles, 
all rail, is $2.65 per long ton, producing a net ton-mile 
revenue of 6.02 mills, as compared with the earnings 
based on the divisions received by the rail lines from 
Birmingham to Savannah, a distance of 448 miles, which 
in no case exceeds 4.22 mills per ton per mile. On ship- 
ments via Norfolk the division to the Southern Railway 
is $2.70 per long ton, and the ton-mile earnings are about 
3.5 mills for a distance of nearly 800 miles. Many other 
similar illustrations are shown of record. 


The water lines claim that pig iron is one of the most 
expensive and troublesome articles they are called upon 
to handle; that they have no particular desire for the 
traffic, and handle it as an aid in building up the tren- 
producing sections and thereby inducing the movement 
of high-class traffic, rather than for the revenue received 
from it. The methods of handling pig iron from Birming- 
ham to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, together 
with the cost of transfer from car to vessel at the south- 
ern ports and of unloading and delivering at the ports 
of destination, were not gone into originally, but these 
matters were covered at length at the rehearing, so that 
conditions different from those originally shown now ap- 
pear. 

The divisional arbitrary of $1.25 per long ton for the 
haul by steamship from Norfolk to New York appears tu 
have been fixed as early as the year 1900. Since that 
time labor costs and terminal, transfer, lighterage, and 
other charges at the ports have materially increased. The 
situation in this respect was fully developed on rehearing. 

We are of opinion and find that the rates on pig iron, 
all rail, and partly by rail and partly by water from the 
southern furnaces to New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more and to interior Trunk Line points have not been 
shown to be unreasonable, and in the light of the new 
evidence now of record we do not find that there has 
heretofore existed any fixed or established relationship 
between such rates and the rates on pig iron from tne 
same points of origin to the Ohio River and to points in 
Central Freight Association territory that should be main- 
tained, and the statement contained in our former report 
on this subject is withdrawn as not sustained in the light 
of the facts now of record. 

As to the rates to Boston, Providence and other New 
England points, defendants say that the original record 
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was incomplete, and therefore inadequate to a proper un- 
derstanding of the situation. The original testimony had 
to do largely with the demand for southern iron in the 
New England markets, and the supposed necessity for 
lower rates in order to induce a movement that would 
supply such demand and related to market conditions and 
the supposed inability of southern iron to reach the north- 
ern markets because of competition with iron from nearby 
furnaces, rather than to the reasonableness in themselves 
of the rates from the South. Testimony and argumenv 
were directed largely to the movement via the Savannah 
gateway, and the carriers did not make clear the fact 
that Norfolk and not Savannah was the controlling route, 
or the further fact, now clearly shown of record, that the 
divisions of the rates between the rail carriers and those 
by water are upon a principle which differs from that 
ordinarily applied to traffic of high grade. These things 
were gone into and fully explained on the rehearing. 

Wharfage and terminal charges on pig iron are ate- 
ducted at the south Atlantic ports, the charge at Savan- 
nah being 40 cents per long ton. These charges were not 
explained in the original record, nor their importance di- 
rectly brought to the Commission’s attention. 

As already pointed out, Norfolk is the rate-making gate- 
way for this pig-iron traffic to the North. Providence is 
the northern gateway to interior New England points. The 
principal consuming territory lies within a radius of 40 
or 50 miles of Providence, and is reached by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad and connections. 
Terminal charges at Providence are lower than at Boston, 
and, by reason of shorter distances to interior destination 
points, the rates are less from the former port, but it 1s 
to be noted that Providence is reached by steamship only 
from Norfolk. As Norfolk is the controlling southern 
gateway, and has the only steamship line to Providence, 
the defendants contend that the reasonableness of the 
rates to Boston and all New England points should be 
measured by the route through Norfolk and Providence, 
and not by the route through Savannah and Boston. 


It does not appear to have been pointed out at the origi- 
nal hearing that the only rail-and-water route from Bir- 
mingham to Providence is through Norfolk, nor was it 
shown that for this reason Providence is the natural and 
actual north Atlantic gateway to interior New England 
points. If therefore the Savannah route is to be given 
less consideration, as now seems should be done, a dif- 
ferent situation from that stated in our original report 
is presented. This would give to the traffic an actual rail 
haul of 764 miles from Birmingham to Norfolk and a com- 
puted water distance of 409 miles from Norfolk to Provi- 
dence, making a total haul of 1,173 miles, as against a 
total distance of 726 miles if the movement were via Sa- 
vannah. 


Of the reduced rate of $4.25 per long ton to Boston via 
Norfolk on the existing arbitrary divisional basis the rail 
lines receive $2.71 per long ton for the haul of approxi- 
mately 800 miles to Norfolk, equal to about 3.37 mills 
per ton-mile. Of the rate to Providence, the rail lines re- 
ceive $2.80 per long ton, producing a revenue of about 
3.50 mills per ton-mile. Compared with the local rate 
from Birmingham to Norfolk, which is $3.25 per long ton, 
the divisions received from the same haul are materially 
lower. This local rate is relatively lower than rates from 
Birmingham to various consuming points in Central 
Freight Association territory and to other points for some- 
what similar distances. It produces less revenue per car 
than is produced by an average carload of lumber for a 
similar haul. The record does not show that this local 
rate is unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The earnings via the steamship lines from Norfolk to 
Boston and other New England points are also given of 
record, together with the costs of handling at the south- 
ern as well as the northern ports. These handling costs 
do not differ materially from like expenses from Norfolk 
to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. It was testified 
that the revenue returns are lower than on other traffic 
and that under the existing rates they barely cover the 
cost of handling and transportation. The defendants claim 
that the additional facts shown at the rehearing bear out 
their contention that the original rates from Birmingham 
to Boston and Providence are not unreasonable. 

In the light of the testimony submitted at the rehearing 
and upon consideration of all the circumstances and con- 
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ditions of record, we are of opinion and find that the 
rates formerly in effect to Boston and Providence of $4.60 
per long ton are not unjust or unreasonable. 

As stated in our original report, the rates to interior 
New England points were, prior to that report, the full 
combinations of the rates to and from the New England 
ports. It was then admitted, and is now repeated in 
somewhat stronger terms, by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and Boston & Maine railroads that the through 
rates thus made up were and are too high, and that some 
reduction should be made, but with the same insistence 
now as then that the reductions should be prorated among 
the carriers participating in the rates on the basis of the 
revenue received to and from the ports. The admission 
is not that the local rates are unreasonable in themselves, 
but that they are unreasonable when applied as a part 
of the through rates and when compared with rates from 
Buffalo and producing points in Pennsylvania, in view of 
the fact that iron from the South is compelled to compete 
with iron from these northern points. It was further 
shown that these inland local rates were not originally 
designed to apply on through traffic, but were intended 
simply as local rates. 

We find that reasonable through rates to interior New 
England points should not exceed rates which would re- 
sult from a rate of $4.50 to the ports plus handling charge 
of 40 cents per long ton, plus 75 per cent of the local rates 
now in effect from the ports. The finding made in the 


original report herein with respect to rates to Springfield, 


Mass., Portland, Me., and Lowell, Mass., is modified to 
this extent. 

An order will be entered in accordance with the views 
expressed herein. 


INDIANAPOLIS RATES 


CASE NO. 7355* ; (46 I. C. C., 547-557) 
INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VS. CLEVE- 
LAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted March 13, 1915. Opinion No. 4751. 

1. Prior to October 15, 1914, defendants maintained proportional 
class rates from ‘Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Chicago, Ill., to Ohio River crossings applicable to south- 
eastern traffic subject to the southern classification, and the 
local class rates northbound on similar traffic were subject 
to the southern classificaion. On that date the local rates 
were made effective on southbound traffic from Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute, and northbound and southbound traffic 
was made subject to the official classification. No change 
was made in the proportional rates from Chicago, Ill., or 
as to the application of the southern classification on 
southbound and northbound traffic. On April 1, 1915, the 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute rates were increased 5 per 
cent, but no corresponding change was made in the Chicago 
proportional rates. Upon the facts of record; Held, That 
the carriers have shown that the present rates and charges 
are reasonable per se, but that the present adjustment re- 
sults in undue prejudice to shippers and receivers of south- 
eastern traffic at Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 

2. Where a rate adjustment is found to result in undue preju- 
dice by reason of separately established factors, the car- 
riers parties to the components of the through rates which 
are not attacked, and which do not in any way contribute 
to the undue prejudice found to exist, are proper pat _not 
necessary parties Cairo Board of Trade vs. C., C., C. & 
St. lL. By. Ca., 6 L C. C., 348. 


*This report also embraces No. 7472, Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company et al., and No. 7480, Same vs. Same. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

These three cases were heard together and will be dis- 
posed of in one report. They involve the rates and 
charges on traffic between Indianapolis, Ind., and Ohio 
River crossings and Thebes, IIll., when forwarded to or 
originating at substantially all points in the Southeast. 

The points hereinafter referred to as the crossings in- 
clude all Ohio River crossings from Cincinnati, O., to 
Cairo, Ill., inclusive; also Thebes, Ill. With certain ex- 
ceptions, what is referred to herein as southeastern ter- 
ritory includes all points south of the main line of the 
Norfolk & Western from Portsmouth, Va., to Bristol, Va. 
Tenn., south of the Kentucky-Tennessee state line, and 
east of the lines of the Illinois Central and Mobile & Ohio 
railroad companies, extending from Fulton, Ky., to Mo- 
bile, Ala. This territory is generally known as Green Line 
territory. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

Prior to Oct. 15, 1914, except as hereinafter noted, pro- 
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portional class and commodity rates lower than the loca: 
rates were applicable to shipments from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to ihe crossings, destined to points in southeastern terri- 
tory, and these rates were subject to the Southern Classi- 
fication. On that date such rates were canceled, and the 
local rates to the crossings were established as propor- 
tional rates, subject to the Official Classification. The 
proportional rates from Indianapolis to Jeffersonville and 
New Albany, Ind., on traffic to Nashville, .Tenn., were 
canceled on Sept. 15, 1914. 

Prior to Oct. 15, 1914, proportional class and commodity 
rates, the same as the local rates, were applicable to ship- 
ments which originated in southeastern territory when 
forwarded from-the crossings to Indianapolis, and these 
rates were subject to the Southern Classification. On 
that date such rates were made subject to the Official 
Classification. 

-The Indianapolis and Chicago proportional rates apply to 
and from all crossings. Likewise the rates south of the 
river are the same to and from interior points, so that 
because of the rate equalization the aggregate through 
rates are the same via all crossings. 


IsSues. 


The rates and charges in question are alleged to be un- 
just and unreasonable, to subject Indianapolis to unjust 
discrimination and undue prejudice in favor of Chicago 
and Peoria, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and Davenport, Ia., and 
points grouped therewith, from and to which proportional 
class and commodity rates lower than the corresponding 
local rates are maintained subject to the Southern Class1- 
fication, and to be in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
rule of section 4 of the act, in that the rates and charges 
on certain commodities to and from Indianapolis are 
higher than those to and from VThicago. Reparation is 
asked, but no shippers are named in the complaints. 


Fourth Section Applications. 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1603 and 1604, which 
ask for authority to continue lower rates between certain 
points and the crossings than between intermediate points 
and the crossings, were heard with these complaints. On 
April 15, 1915, certain departures were removed by pro- 
visions in the tariffs to the effect that the rates from and 
to Chicago would apply as maxima. The remaining fourth 
section matters will be considered in the report covering 
those applications. 

Interventions. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade and the Prest-O-Lite 
Company intervened on behalf of complainant, and the 
latter asks for reparation. The Terre Haute Brewing 
Company intervened for the purpose of securing the same 
relief for Terre Haute as complainant requests for Indi- 
anapolis. For many years Terre Haute, Ind., has been in- 
cluded in the Indianapolis group. 


Rate Groups. 


For the purpose of making rates between the crossings 
and certain points north thereof on southeastern traffic 
there are five groups. The extent of such groups is shown 
by the map appearing in Proportional Rates to Ohio River 
Crossings, 43 I. C. C., 458 (The Traffic World, April 21, 
1917, p. 847). 

The distance from Chicago to Milwaukee is 85 miles; 
to Madison, Wis., over the Illinois Central, 175 miles; to 
Dubuque, Ia., 172 miles; to Freeport, IIll., 113 miles; to 
Morrison, Ill., 124 miles; and to Goshen, Ind., 111 miles. 
The carriers serving points in the Chicago group east of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line proposed ‘to cancel the lower 
proportional rates, except as to a few points in north- 
western Indiana, and filed a fourth section application for 
permission to charge higher rates to and from interme- 
diate points. This application was considered in the re- 
port above referred to. 

The application of the Southern Classification results 
generally in more favorable rates, minimum weights, ana 
regulations, so that the differences between the former 
and present rates do not measure fully the increases 
effected. In -many instances the ratings and minimum 
Weights in the Southern Classification are lower, and in 
other instances any-quantity ratings are in effect. 


Southbound Rates: 
The class rates in effect from Oct. 14, 1914, to the pres- 


ent time from Indianapolis, Chicago, and other points, to 
the crossings are shown in the following table: 
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From Indianapolis to Cincinnati, 110 
miles; Cairo, 343 miles: 
*Proportional rates, Oct. 14, 1914....22 
7Proportional rates, Oct. 15, 1914....25 
7Present proportional rates......... 26.3 
7Present local rates to Cincinnati. .26.3 
From Chicago to Cincinnati, 285 miles; 
Cairo, 364 miles: 
*Proportional rates 
jLocal rates to Cincinnati, Oct. 14,. 
1914 
7Present local rates to Cincinnati. .42 
tPresent local rates to Cairo i 
From Peoria to Cairo, 272 miles: 
wis ee rere 35 
tPresent local rates to Cairo 
From Milwaukee to Cincinnati, 370 
miles: 
*Proportional rates 
*Present local rates to Cincinnati.... 
From Davenport to Cairo, 366 miles: 
*Proportional rates 
tPresent local rates to Cairo.......51.3 


*Subject to Southern Classification. 
7Subject to Official Classification. 
tSubject to Illinois Classification. 


Following The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), the Indianapolis local and 
proportional rates and the Chicago local rates were in- 
creased 5 per cent, but no change was made in the pro- 
portional rates to and from the other points referred to. 

The increases effected in the rates from Indianapolis by 
reason of the increased rates and the change in classifica- 
tion on the articles named below, which move regularly 
to southeastern territory, and the rates from certain other 
points, are shown in the following table. . No substantial 
changes have been made in the rates from such other 
points since October, 1914: 


From Indianapolis. 
Priorto Oct. Pres- 
ent 
rates. 


From Chicago 

and Peoria 

groups. 

From Milwaukee 
d Davenport 

groups. 


m 
© 
—_ 
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Agricultural implements, c. 1... 
Canned goods, ec. 1 ; 
Cans, empty, c. 1 
Cylinders, acetylene gas, c. 
Dry kiln trucks, ec. 1 

Dry kiln trucks, 1. ec. 
Engines and boilers, c. 1 
Engines and boilers, 1. ec. 
Gas, acetylene, c. 

Gas, acetylene, 1. 
Machinery, c. 

Vehicles, 1. c. 

Veneers, c. 
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CUSTOMS 


*Peoria group, 11 cents. 
Davenport group, 14 cents. 
tChicago rate as maxima. 


Northbound Rates. 


As above stated, the tariffs effective Oct. 15, 1914, can- 
celed the application of Southern Classification as to south- 
eastern traffic in connection with the rates from the cross- 
ings to Indianapolis. The Indianapolis class rates have 
recently been increased 5 per cent, but the Chicago pro- 
portionals remained unchanged. 

The increases effected in the rates to Indianapolis are 
shown in the following table. The rates to the Chicago- 
Peoria and Milwaukee-Davenport groups are also shown: 


To Indianapolis. 


To Chicago and 
To Milwaukee- 
“Davenport 


Prior to Oct, 
eo: Group. 


g Oct. 15, 1914. 
- Peoria Groups. 


co 
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Returned empty beer packages, C. L. 
COLTON DICCE MODES coco ociciccccsccees 15 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Berries, C. 

Oranges, grape fruit, 

Pineapples, peaches, C. 

Melons, cantaloupes, C. L 
noe? building marble and granite, 


* 
1-Present rates. 
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Sash, doors and blinds, C. L 
*Chicago rates as maximum. 
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The primary reason for the increases in the rates and 
charges from and to Indianapolis was stated to be the de- 
cision of the Commission in Bowling Green Business Men’s 
Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 1 (The Traffic World, 
July to December, 1914, p. 344). The proportional rates 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Indianapolis to the cross- 
ings did not apply on traffic destined to Bowling Green, 
Ky., but did apply on traffic destined to Nashville, Tenn., 
which resulted in higher through rates to Bowling Green 
than to Nashville. The route from Chicago and Milwau- 
kee to Nashville via Evansville is much shorter than that 
through New Albany or Jeffersonville, and Bowling Green 
is not intermediate; therefore we permitted the higher 
aggregate rates from Chicago and Milwaukee to continue 
via all crossings. . The short-line route from Indianapolis 
is through Jeffersonville or New Albany in connection with 
the Louisville & Nashville and via this route Bowling 
Green is intermediate. We held that the through rates 
from Indianapolis to Bowling Green via those crossings 
should not exceed those contemporaneously effective on like 
traffic via the same crossings to Nashville. The defendants 
operating north of the Ohio River complied with our order 
therein by canceling, effective Sept. 15, 1914, the propor- 
tional rates on traffic to Nashville via those crossings. 

The defendants contend that complainant withdrew its 
attack upon the reasonableness of the rates per se, and 
that thereby defendants were relieved of the burden of 
justifying them. While counsel for the complainants stated 
that no evidence would be introduced as to the reasonable- 
ness of the rates per se further than to compare them with 
the Chicago rates, that portion of the complaint was not 
specifically. withdrawn, and the burden of justifying the 
reasonableness of the present rates is still upon the de- 
fendants. 

In justification of the increased rates the defendants 
show (1) that the proportional rates from Chicago were 
established on traffic to the Southeast in order to enable 
shippers at that point to compete in the Southeast with 
shippers located at New York and other eastern cities, and 
that the Indianapolis rates were reduced to re-establish 
the relationship which formerly existed; and (2) that the 
present rates and charges td and from Indianapolis are in 
line with those to and from points in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory east thereof. such as Muncie, Ander- 
son and New Castle, Ind., and Columbus, Ohio, which are 
about the same distances from the crossings. As above 
stated, little evidence was submitted by complainant in 
support of its allegation of unreasonableness. 


The principal contention of complainants is that the 
present adjustment is unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial as compared with the adjustment in effect from 
and to Chicago, Milwaukee, and other points. Following 
Wickwire Steel Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. 
C., 451 (The Traffic World, June 6, 1914, p. 1154), the bur- 
den in this respect is upon the defendants. 


The defendants, other than the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, contend that they are not re- 
sponsible for the relatively lower rates from and to Chi- 
cago because they have no control over such rates. In 
support of this contention the history of the Chicago rates 
was given. The more important steps in this history will 
be briefly reviewed. 

About 1883, the Illinois Central established provortional 
rates from Chicago to Cairo on traffic destined to the 
Southeast, which were the same as the local rates then 
applicable from Chicago to Cincinnati, Jeffersonville and 
Evansville, subject to the Southern Railway and Steam- 
ship Association classification, and similar action was 
taken by the carriers reaching the latter points. Provor- 
tional rates subject to the same classification were estab- 
lished from Indianapolis to Cincinnati, Jeffersonville and 
New Albany in 1888, to Evansville in November, 1896, and 
shortly thereafter to Cairo. 


Prior to 1905, many changes were made in the rates to 
southeastern territory because of the active competition 
between shippers at points in Central Freight Association 
territory and those at north Atlantic seaboard points. On 
Feb. 1, 1905, material reductions were made in the class 
rates from north Atlantic seaboard points to Atlanta, due 
to reductions in the rates from Savannah by the Georgia 
Railroad Commission. Corresponding reductions were made 
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in the rates from Louisville and points north of the 0 
River. 

Because of representations made by the commercia! in- 
terests of St. Louis, the St. Louis-Ohio River lines rec::: 
mended in the early part of 1905 that the class rates f: 
St. Louis to the Ohio River which were used in publish: 
joint rates to the Southeast should be changed as follo.s: 


Ste @ & 

$6 23.22 34 12 16 

33 19 17 12 10 

Realizing that the proposed reductions would have a 

serious effect upon the rates from Chicago, a conference 

was had with the Chicago-Ohio River lines. At this con- 

ference the Illinois Central and Chicago & Eastern Illi- 

nois proposed that the proptional class rates from. Chicago 

be reduced by the same amounts. 

The other lines objected to this proposal and adopted a 

resolution reading in part as follows: 


* * * we declare as a principle that the rates from Chi- 
cago be not greater than the rates from New York * * *, 
and until such arrangement is made we protest against the 
proposed reduction from East St. Louis being made operative. 
* * * Jt is the sense of the Chicago-Ohio R:ver lines that 
they are in favor of making any reasonably fair reduction in 
rates from their territory to the territory of the Southeast 
on the condition that the same rates be divided between the 


dg north and south of the Ohio River on an equitable 
asis. 


Thereupon the Illinois Central and Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois stated that the proposed rates would be established 
regardless of the action of the other carriers. The reduced 
rates became effective from St. Louis on May 15, 1905, and 
from Chicago May 16, 1905. Following this action the 
rates from Chicago were also established via the other 
lines. It should be noted that the Illinois Central had 
considerable mileage south of the Ohio River, and that at 
that time the Chicago & Eastern Illinois was controlled by 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, which reached Birmingham. 

No change was made in the rates from Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute until March 1, 1907, when proportional rates 
on a relative basis with those from Chicago were estab- 
lished. The defendants assert “that the establishment of 
proportional rates from both Indianapolis and Terre Haute 
was based almost wholly upon sentiment and was a case of 
mistaken judgment,” and that the extension of the Chi- 
cago proportional rates to points west thereof “was very 
inadvisable and very unwise.” Following the decision in 
the Bowling Green Case an effort was made by the In- 
dianapolis lines to secure the cancellation of the propor- 
tional rates from Chicago. The Illinois Central and Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois declined to take such action, and 
at the hearing in the instant cases expressed the view 
that it would be necessary to continue the present basis 
from Chicago for commercial reasons. 

The witness for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois stated 
that the preferred route of that carrier for southeastern 
traffic is via Evansville. Therefore, this carrier is in the 
same position as the other defendants with the exception 
of the Illinois Central. 

That Indianapolis and Terre Haute shippers and receiv- 
ers labor under a serious disadvantage on southeastern 
traffic as compared with those at Chicago is at once ap- 
parent. The distances from Terre Haute and Indianapolis 
to the nearest Ohio River crossings are 109 and 110 miles, 
respectively, and the present first-class rate is 26.3 cents. 
The distance from Chicago to the nearest crossing is 285 
miles, and the first-class rate is 35 cents; for the addi- 
tional distance of 175 miles the difference is but 8.7 cents. 
The distance from Milwaukee to Cincinnati is 370 miles 
and the first-class rate of 41 cents must be divided with 
the carriers north of Chicago. In some instances the Chi 
cago proportionals are prorated between three or four 
lines, while from Indianapolis and Terre Haute the move- 
ment to the Ohio River is generally over one line. Many 
commodity rates are the same from Indianapolis as those 
from Chicago. . 

The Chicago proportional rates are also applied from 
points in western and northern Illinois, northern Indiana, 
and southwestern Michigan, many of which are not on the 
Illinois Central or the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and 


-some of which are local points on the lines of the carriers 


serving Indianapolis other than the Illinois Central. AS 
above stated, the carriers have proposed to cancel such 
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rates ‘rom all of the Michigan points and from most of the 
Indiana points. 

The defendants explain that the Chicago proportionals 
or arbitraries thereover were established from other points 
in conformity with the usual basis of constructing rates 
to and from such points on southeastern traffic. Rates from 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute to the Ohio River on traffic 
to and from the Southeast for many years were certain 


percentages of the Chicago rates, and no reason appears 


why this relationship which was voluntarily established 
and maintained for a long period of time should not be re- 
established. 

The Indianapolis lines other than the Illinois Central 
contend that, as they were not responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the proportional rates from Chicago, and are 
not responsible for the continuation thereof, they should 
not be compelled to establish proportional rates from In- 
dianapolis because the Illinois Central and Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois are willing to do so for Chicago. They rely 
largely upon Ashland Fire Brick Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 22 I. 
Cc. C., 115, and other similar cases. In the Ashland Case 
we held that the Louisville & Nashville, which was a party 
to a rate on fire brick from Ashland, Ky., to Birmingham, 
Ala., higher than its rate from St. Louis to the same point, 
the distances being about the same, did not discriminate 
against Ashland, because it was not responsible for the 
establishment of the lower rate from St. Louis. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville did not serve Ashland, and its with- 
drawal from the lower rate from St. Louis would not 
have removed the discrimination against Ashland. 

The principal question to be determined is whether the 
Illinois Central is free from responsibility for the relatively 
higher rates from Indianapolis. The Illinois Central has 
been a party to the equalization of rates north of the river 
for many years. The Chicago-Cairo proportional rates es- 
tablished by the Illinois Central in 1883 were the local 
rates to Cincinnati, Jeffersonville and Evansville. To 
equalize the rates between Indianapolis and Gairo with 
those between Indianapolis and Cincinnati, the Illinois 
Central departs from the provisions of the fourth section. 
Thus the first-class rate from Indianapolis is 26.3 cents, 
while from intermediate points in Illinois the first-class 
rate is 35 cents. As the Illinois Central used the Chicago- 
Cincinnati local rates as a measure for its Chicago-Cairo 
proportional rates, the Indianapolis-Cincinnati rates should 
be used in constructing proportional rates between In- 
dianapolis and Cairo. 

The defendants submitted little testimony with respect 
to northbound rates except in justification of the increased 
rates and charges per se. For many years the propor- 
tional rates on northbound traffic were the same as the 
local rates. Following The Five Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 
351 (supra), the proportional rates to Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute were increased 5 per cent on April‘1, 1915, 
but no change has been made in the proportionals to Chi- 
cago. The carriers state that commercial conditions were 
responsible for the proportional rates southbound, but no 
reason appears for the relatively higher rates to Indian- 
apolis than to Chicago or for the application of the Official 
Classification to the former point and the Southern Classi- 
fication to the latter. 

In Partridge & Sons Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C., 484 
(The Traffic World, April 12, 1913, p. 812), we found that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company unjustly discriminated 
against complainants by maintaining the Official Classifi- 
cation minimum of 10,000 pounds on chairs from Lewis- 
burg, Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., while a party to the South- 
ern Classification minimum of 8,000 pounds on shipments 
from southern points to the same point. In the case cited 
the Pennsylvania participated in the transportation from 
the southern points, while in this case the defendant lines 
horth of the Ohio River serve either Indianapolis or Terre 
Haute or both points. 

In Grain Rates in Central Freight Association Territory, 
281. C. C., 549 (The Traffic World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1192), 
we held that “when a long-standing relation * * * is 
changed carriers should put before the Commission clearly 
and convincingly the reason for the change.” Defendants 
Mlinoj; Central and Chicago & Eastern Illinois are pri- 
Marily responsible for the present adjustment, yet these 
carriers took no part in the defense of these cases other 
than tue testimony offered by their traffic representatives. 
This | ‘stimony was confined largely to the facts leading 
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up to the establishment of the lower rates from Chicago. 
In Class and Commodity Rates to and from Quincy, IIl., 
32 I. C. C., 471, we held that “it is well settled that a re- 
lation of rates established and maintained for a long period 
of time and to which business has been adjusted should 
not be lightly disturbed.” 

The defendants also contended that the complaints should 
be dismissed for lack of necessary parties defendant. It 
is pointed out that, although the rates north of the Ohio 
River are attacked as parts of through rates on shipments 
to and from points in southeastern territory, no attack is 
made on the through rates. Since these cases were sub- 
mitted this question has been considered in Stevens Grocer 
Co. vs.,St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 42 I. C. C., 398 (The 
Traffic World, Jan. 13, 1917, p. 73), wherein the Commis- 
sion stated that “proportional rates as such may not be 
attacked as unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the 
act unless the through rates are also attacked.” The rule 
as there laid down is too broadly stated. Where a rate 
adjustment is found to result in undue prejudice by rea- 
son of separately established factors, such as is before us 
in these cases, the carriers parties to the components of 
the through rates which are not attacked, and which do 
not in any way contribute to the undue prejudice found 
to exist, are proper but not necessary parties. Cairo Board 
of Trade vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 46 I. C. C., 343 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 11, 1917, p. 311). 

Upon the facts of record we find that the defendants 
have shown that the present rates and charges are reason- 
able per se, but that they have not shown that the present 
adjustment of class and commodity rates and charges be- 
tween the crossings and Indianapolis and Terre Haute, on 
the one hand; and Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee and Daven- 
port and points grouped therewith, on the other hand, is 
proper. We find that the present adjustment is unduly 
prejudicial to shippers and receivers of southeastern traffic 
located at Indianapolis and Terre Haute. 

The facts of record are insufficient to show that the 
Prest-O-Lite Company or the Terre Haute Brewing Com- 
pany were damaged because of the unlawful prejudice 
found to exist, therefore reparation is denied. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


HALL, Chairman, concurring: 

I concur in the conclusions reached, but do not sub- 
scribe to the doctrine that the burden of proof to show 
that the existing adjustment is free from unjust discrimi- 
nation and undue prejudice rests upon defendants. Sec- 
tion 1 of the act provides that charges “shall be just and 
reasonable,” section 2 prohibits “unjust discrimination,” 
and section 3 forbids “any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” The 
amendment of 1906 to section 15 provided that whenever 
after full hearing under the circumstances there recited 
the Commission shall be of opinion that any rates or 
charges of carriers subject to the act “are unjust or un- 
reasonable,” in the language of section 1, or “unjustly 
discriminatory” (section 2), “or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial” (section 3) “or otherwise in violation of any 
of the provisions of this act,’ the Commission is author- 
ized and empowered to make a remedial order. It is sig- 
nificant that by the 1910 amendment of the same section 
the Congress provided that at any hearing involving a 
rate increased after Jan. 1, 1910, or a rate sought to be 
increased after the amendment of June 18, 1910, “the 
burden of proof to show:that the increased rate or pro- 
posed increased rate is just and reasonable shall be upon 
the common carrier.” Had it been the intention of the 
Congress also to place upon the carrier the burden of 
proof to show that the increased rate or proposed in- 
creased rate is non-discriminatory or not unduly preju- 
dicial, why were the words omitted which had been care- 
fully added to “unjust or unreasonable” in the earlier 
part of the same section? There was no statutory burden 
of proof on a defendant carrier until placed there by this 
amendment of 1910, and that burden should not be en- 
larged beyond the plain meaning of the statute under 
familiar canons of construction. My views are more fully 
stated in my dissenting report in Burson Knitting Co. vs. 
C., M. & G. Ry. Co., 42 I. C. C., 739, 741 (The Traffic World, 
Feb. 3, 1917, p. 247). 

I am authorized by Commissioner Harlan to state that 
he concurs in the views herein expressed. 
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DANIELS, Commissioner, concurring: 
In the report in this case I concur, save for the state- 


ment that— 


Following Wickwire Steel Co, vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 
30 I. C. C., 451, the burden in this respect is upon the defend- 
ants. 


In connection herewith I refer to my dissenting memo- 
randum in Burson Knitting Co. vs. C., M. & G. Ry. Co., 
42 I. C. C., 739 (supra). 


ADVANCED RATE HEARING 


(Continued from page 456 

would be of no interest what the Commissioners thought 
of the merits of the proposition if the tariffs were illegal. 
A holding of illegality would put the burden on the rail- 
roads of again filing the tariffs and the new ones would 
come under the rule of the second proviso of the second 
paragraph of the fifteenth section. Of course, the Com- 
mission, by short time permit, could allow properly pre- 
pared tariffs, to be filed, with an effective date less than 
thirty days from the time of filing. But it would cause 
trouble. 

The Commission apparently thought the tariffs raised 
a question out of the ordinary because the proceedings 
were recorded by a stenographic reporter, which is not 
the rule in the hearings before the suspension board, 
technically known as informal conferences. The hearing, 
while stenographically reported, however, was informal 
because the proceeding is under the law as it existed 
prior to August 15. That is, the question was as to 
whether the board should report to the Commission a 
recommendation of suspension or non-suspension. Under 
the new law the question to be answered would be as to 
whether the tariffs should be allowed to come to the files, 
The new law adds a 


subject to protest and suspension. 
hurdle to the procedure heretofore followed. 
Clifford Thorne made the general presentation in be- 


half of the shippers. At one time Walter McCornack 
asked him to state for the record whom he represented, 
and Thorne said the Corn Belt Association and the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. He read from the 
various letters written by the Commission in the 15 per 
cent and C. F. A. class scale cases to show that it had 
no thought of allowing such advances as are proposed in 
the tariffs filed under the dispensation of August 10. 

“The, Commission required you in the 15 per cent case 
to observe relationships between ports and localities,” 
said Thorne, “not between commodities. You are pro- 
posing to advance rates on 9,800,000 tons of meat products 
so as to preserve the relationship between that volume 
and 2,400,000 tons. I suggest that if the relationship 
must be preserved, the rates on the smaller volume be 
reduced. 

“We have checked up on the earnings of these carriers 
during the first six months of this year and the carriers 
have earned 10 per cent more, roughly speaking, than the 
Commission estimated they would earn during 1917 on 
the ratio of 4.89 per cent on investment, used in its 
report on the 15 per cent case. The important carriers 
have earned 22.5 per cent more. If that figure of 4.89 had 
been introduced in the hearing, we should have had some- 
thing to say about it, but it was not used and we found 
out the basis on which it was obtained only after in- 
quiry among the employes of the Commission. But tak- 
ing it and using it for what it is worth, the financial re- 
turns for the six months are away above the Commis- 
sion’s estimate based on the returns for four months. 

Samuel H. Cowan obtained an admission from the car- 
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riers that the increased rates on live stock would «pply 
to all live stock moving from the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys, even if it used the lower Mississippi cross. 
ings and came to the east via the southern routes. 

“We never heard of this move until long after i: was 
initiated,” said Mr. Cowan. “We did not believe ii was 
being made, because it is in direct opposition to the 15 
per cent decision—a move to reopen that case without 
the formality of a motion to that effect. 

“These carriers don’t need the money like we do. Every 
government bureau knows and has commented on the fact 
that live stock production is not anywhere near keeping 
pace with the increase in population. It also knows that 
the live stock man has to wear patches to keep going 
and that for two years he has not made money.” 


“This is a fifteen per cent increase in the base rate,” 
said Mr. Hodgdon, answering a question by Mr. Cowan 
as to whether the tariffs do not constitute a fifteen per 
cent advance in commodity rates. 


“But the effect is fifteen per cent on rates adjusted in 
accordance with the cunning rule here mentioned,” in. 
sisted Mr. Cowan. 


Mr. Thorne figured that if the scale prescribed for 
C. F. A. were extended from Chicago to New York, and 
the average of distances from the west to the Atlantic 
seaboard were assumed to be the average of the distances 
from Chicago to New York and Boston, the rate would be 
33.87 cents on live stock instead of the 38 cents the car- 
riers propose. That figure, however, would result only 
in the event that the jumps for the extra distance above 
800 miles were allowed to be as great as for the distance 
between 800 miles and the next lesser distance. In other 
words, if the rate of progression was kept steady for all 
distances in excess of 800, instead of decreasing as would 
be the rule. 

Mr. Hodgdon said live stock and meats do not bear their 
proper share of the cost of transportation, but that if the 
advances were allowed they would come nearer to paying 
their proper share. : 

Mr. McCornack, for Iowa packers who have had to pay 
higher class rates on their packing-house products packed 
because the class rates have gone up, commented on the 
declaration of Mr. Torne that the carriers are not entitled 
to any advances except upon a showing of a change in con- 
ditions. 

“I say there has been a change of conditions so far as 
these Iowa packers are concerned,” said Mr. McCornack. 
The relationship, on which they have lived, has been 
‘busted.’ We are not advocating any advance in rates 
per se, but we are asking for a preservation of the rela- 
tionship.” 

C. B. Heinemann, by way of answering the contention 
that there is a relationship between live stock rates and 
fifth class, asked how that could be, inasmuch as the com- 
modity rate was established before fifth class. He said 
the whole matter was involved in No. 8436, and the ques- 
tion should be allowed to remain in that proceeding, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that time and again, for years 
at a time, the carriers have departed from the supposed 
relationship between the class and the commodity rates. 

“There is no commodity rate, is there, that is not some 
number of -cents under some class rate?” asked Mr. 
Rynder of Mr. Cornwell, of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
whom he had placed on the stand as a witness. 

“That’s true,” said the witness. 

“Then if relationships must be preserved between class 
and commodity rates, that part of the fifteen per cent ceci- 
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sion denying advances on commodity rates means noth- 
ing,” suggested Mr. Rynder. The witness agreed with 
him, assuming there is a relationship, as Mr. Hodgdon had 
contended. 

Railroads Admit Purpose. 


A frank avowal that the eastern railroads hope, by 
means of the new tariffs filed, to obtain at least some of 
the advances the Commission denied them in its fifteen 
per cent case decision was made at the afternoon session 
before the Suspension Board August 28, by C. C. McCain, 
speaking for the eastern trunk line committee. He said 
that, as the carriers read the decision, the condemnation 
fell more on the method they had used than on the sub- 
stance of their proposal; that they were not precluded, by 
the report of the Commission, from again presenting the 
matter in a form not open to the objections stated 
in the Commission’s report in Ex Parte No. 57. He 
thought the railroads wholly within their rights in thus 
again bringing up the subject because, he said, they be- 
lieve they did not receive all they were entitled to when 
the Commission disposed of the case. 


This was in amplification of the position stated by Wil- 
liam Hodgdon, Pennsylvania traffic manager, in. a colloquy 
with Mr. Crosland. The latter sought to have Mr. Hodg- 
don state his position in definite terms. Long established 
relationships, said Mr. Hodgdon, were broken by the ad- 
vance in class rates allowed by the Commission. 

“They were busted,” said Mr. Hodgdon, adopting the 
language of Walter McCornack, “and our business sense 
tells us that the proper thing is to restore them.” 


“Then a restoration of relationships is your justification 
for these tariffs?” inquired Mr. Crosland. 


“That is the chief reason for filing them, although, as 
I have said, we need the money.” 


Mr. McCain seemed to believe that that statement would 
not be a sufficient showing for the tariffs. When oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he, without specifically saying that 
Mr. Hodgdon had not said enough, put forth his avowal 
that by filing the tariffs the carriers were undertaking to 
obtain the judgment of the Commission as to disallow- 
ances in the fifteen per cent case report. He emphatically 
dissented from the view that the Commission had fore- 
closed the matter, because, he pointed out, it suggested 
the cancellation of the fifteen per cent tariffs, but said 
the record would be open and the testimony would be 
available for subsequent proceedings such as might be 
deemed desirable on account of conditions. The breaking 
of relationships was only one condition. 

Most of the afternoon session was devoted to dis- 
sion around the proposition advanced by the railroads that 
there is a relationship between third class and the com- 
modity rates on fresh meats and between fifth class and 
the commodity rates on cured meats as well as a relation- 
ship between the rates on the various articles originating 
in the slaughter houses. James Webster, for the Central 
Freight Association lines, defended the tariffs on the 
ground of a “long-established relationship.” Ross D. Rynder 
and W. W. Manker tried to pin him down to an admission 
that the relationship they were talking about was estab- 
lished on January 1, 1916, by reason of the Commission’s 
decision in I. and S. No. 603. The packers pointed out that 
when one of the railroad attorneys tried to argue that 
the Commission, in that case, had ordained a relationship, 
he was stopped by Commissioner Meyer and made to admit 
that he was merely inferring the establishment of a rela- 
tionship from the fact that the Commission had remarked 
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that some meat rate was five cents under third class and 
had been for a long time. 

“It just happened that for a long time that difference 
was a fact,” remarked Mr. Rynder. “Nowhere was it 
ever contended that the railroads had a theory of rela- 
tionships. In the Cooley award in 1884 an attempt was 
made to establish relationships based on commercial con- 
siderations. In I. and S. No. 603, the Commission said 
the relationships, if established, should be based on trans- 
portation and not on commercial considerations. Mr. 
Manker tried to make Mr. Webster take steps with him 
in regard to the relationship of rates on hogs and packing- 
house products from 1889 down to date, beginning with the 
fact that the rate on live hogs and on the products were 
then identical, thirty cents per 100. Mr. Webster insisted 
that the relationship now proposed, thirty-eight on hogs and 
thirty-six on products, is the same as the relationship pre- 
scribed in I. and S. No. 606, when the Commission al- 
lowed thirty-one and a half and thirty-three on a proposal 
by the railroads to establish thirty-three on each. The 
packers asked how, if the relationship was the same, 
the spread comes to be proposed as two instead of one and 
a half cents. Both sides ignored the fact that the spread 
in cents widens when it is calculated on a percentage 
basis. 

A heated colloquy took place between F. H. Frederick 
and Mr. Hodgdon when the latter announced that the rail- | 
roads had agreed to raise the mileage on refrigerator cars 
from three-fourths of a cent to one cent and said the rail- 
roads were astounded to find the packers protesting 
against the increase in rates. 

“That is an unfair statement,” said Mr. Frederick, “be- 
cause it implies that we undertook to make a bargain. 
As a matter of fact the eastern railroads, after five ears 
of fighting, are agreeing to an allowance that will bring 
it up to the rate that has been paid by the western rail- 
roads for years.” 

“Will you take western rates if we give you the west- 
ern mileage allowance?” aggressively asked Mr. Hodgdon. 

“We certainly will,’ retorted Mr. O. C. Cornwell. 

Mr. Hodgdon retired from that colloquy about western 
rates by saying he supposed the packers would take west- 
ern meat rates because they have been able to force rates 
between the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers that should 
never have been put into operation. His intimation was 
that the packers have a hold on the western railroads that 
they have not on the eastern railroads and that by rea- 
son of their influence on them, the packers have procured 
rates in western trunk line territory below what they 
should be. 

Chairman Jones, after one or two efforts to shut out 
that discussion, directed the disputants to proceed with 
the case in hand, saying that mileage allowances are not 
involved. The tariffs proposing the increase in mileage 
are being filed by the eastern roads, with October 1 as the 
effective date. 

At one point in the discussion about relationships, Sam- 
uel H. Cowan asked why, if relationships are such sacred 
things, the carriers had not proposed advances from Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh to New York. 

“We are working on that,” said one of the railroad men. 
As a matter of fact the tariffs proposing advances were 
filed August 14, but they are listed as class tariffs and are 
supposed to be in compliance with the Commission’s de- 
cision in ex parte No. 57. The railroad men made a point 
of the fact that only the big packers were objecting; that 
the eastern men “had unfurled old glory” over their plants 
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and were not objecting. But W. W. Manker knew about 
the eastern tariffs, and as a matter of fact, had filed a 
protest. So did the other western packers who have plants 
in the Hast. The kind words about the patriotism of the 
eastern packers were uttered by Mr. Ogden of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

During the various colloquies it was made plain that 
the railroads propose restoring relationship, by advancing 
commodity rates throughout the whole territory, thereby 
justifying the suspicion that they are proposing advances 
which will have the effect, if allowed, of giving them sub- 
stantially all they asked in the first place. 

At one point Mr. Hodgdon said the railroad men could 
not answer all the technicalities raised by the lawyers. He 
said they had been surprised to find some of the finest 
lawyers in the country and ablest traffic managers, whom 
they had reason te fear whenever they encountered them 
in meetings, confronting them in this conference. He said 
the railroads do not know the relationships that should 
prevail and were therefore “pawing the air.” They, how- 
ever, suggested the relationships contained in the tariffs 
as their thought. 

“Because they give you more money,” suggested Luther 
Walter, and the railroad men laughingly agreed to that 
suggestion. 

“Why not allow these tariffs to be consolidated with 
No. 8436, the Commission’s general investigation of meat 
and live stock rates, and take its thought as to what the 
relationship should be?” Walter further suggested, as had 
other lawyers for the meat industry. He said shippers 
had been compelled to allow their complaints to be con- 
solidated in that general proceeding and he could see no 
reason why the railroads should seek to establish rela- 
tionships before the Commission had had an opportunity 
to make its decision. The packers guessed that the rail- 
roads intend, if they can, to avoid acceptance of Commis- 
sion-made relationships by getting their tariffs made effect- 
ive ahead of the Commission’s report. 

At the close of the conference the matter of the live 
stock tariffs containing limitations of liability on ordinary 
live stock was again brought forward and the protestants 
insisted that as to such tariffs the Commission must either 
throw them out or suspend them because of that defect. 
Being in contravention of the second Cummins amend- 
ment, the point was incidentally made, the Commission 
never had a right to receive them. 

Chairman Jones announced that the board would also 
hear what the railroads had to say in behalf of their 
applications for leave to file the liye stock and meat rates 
for the New York Central Lines east, and the tariffs of 
the D., L. & W. in Trunk Line territory and the tariffs 
of several small C. F. A. lines. After consultation, it was 
agreed by the railroad men that what they had said in 
behalf of tariffs filed before August 15 should stand as 
the record for those that did not get in under the blanket 
dispensation. 

Clifford Thorne, among his exhibits, has one showing 
how much better the railroads have done during the first 
six months of this year than the Commission estimated 
they could do, on the basis of returns for the first four 
months. It shows average operating income as follows: 


January 
February 
March 
April 


Four months $1,582 
January-June, estimated on ratio of first four months in 1913 


and 1916, using the average between the two, as used by the 
I. C. C. in the Fifteen Per Cent Case (45 I. C. C., 344)—$2,656. 
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January-June actual (preliminary figures subject to minor re- 
vision)—$2,898. 

Or the actual for the 6 months exceeds the estimate by .\]- 
most 10 per cent, all of which is caused by the large net re- 
turns for May and June. 

In order for first six months to equal Commission’s expecia- 
tions (using the Commission’s method of estimating for ihe 
year) May and June should have equaled $1,074; whereas May 
and June did equal: $1,316, or 22% per cent, greater than ihe 
—— produced, or greater than the Commission’s expecta- 
ions. 


It is a safe inference from what was said at the confer- 
ence August 28 that the eastern railroads are going to 
propose advances in commodity rates wherever it can be 
urged that the raising of the New York-Chicago class scale 
has had the effect of disrupting commercial conditions in 
competing markets of origin or destination, .or both. An- 
other way of saying the same thing is to say that wherever 
a relationship can be figured between a class and a com- 
modity rate the railroads will propose an advance in the 
commodity charge and will seek to justify it on two 
grounds—namely, that they need the money and that busi- 
ness sense tells them to keep all their shippers as nearly 
on the same relative levels that they were on before the 
decision in the 15 per cent case as possible. 

Every time any railroad man who undertook to defend 
the tariffs under consideration that day was pressed on 
the question as to what further increases he intended pro- 
posing, he indicated that the carriers were determined to 
restore relationships. Every man indicated that the roads 
intended raising the base rate by the same percentage that 
the base rate in the class scale was brought up, instead of 
preserving the same spread, in cents per 100 pounds, as 
has heretofore been the fact. 

What they said satisfied the representatives of shippers, 
even before C. C. McCain spoke, that the fears that the 
railroads were trying to get all they failed to receive in 
the fifteen per cent decision, were well. grounded—in other 
words, that the inferences they drew two weeks ago and 
that were published in the Traffic World have been fully 
justified, not only by the tariffs, but by the guarded dec- 
larations made by the traffic men who attended the con- 
ference on meats and live stock. 


ADVANCED RATE TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Neither carriers nor shippers are making progress at 
any great rate in carrying on business under the new ad- 
vanced rate law. The commissioners, away on their va- 
cations, have given the matter no consideration and, un- 
less something happens not now thought of, the subject 
will not be taken up until the resumption of conferences 
in the middle of September. 

The Commission is receiving letters which, in a loose 
way of speaking, have been called applications for per- 
mission, to file tariffs. As a matter of fact they are in- 
quiries as to what form shall be followed in making ap- 
plications. They contain information as to what the car- 
rier desires to incorporate in the tariff it is determined 
to file as soon as it can be advised as to the form of the 
preliminary step, which is the filing of an application. 

Thus far the Commission has issued two approvals, other 
than the blanket approval for tariffs forwarded for filing 
prior to August 15. In the first it allowed the N. C. & St. 
L. to correct a tariff in which cents per ton were used in- 
stead of cents per 100 pounds. That was called approval 
No. 2. The other approval authorizes the Sacramento 
Transportation Company, a boat line on the Sacramento 
River, serving a section having no other common carrier 

(Continued on page 474° 
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N. I. T. L. MEETING ~ 


(By a staff correspondent) 

Buffalo, N. Y., August 24.—The National Industrial Traf- 
fic League concluded its summer meeting to-day, the an- 
nouncement being made by the executive committee that 
the annual meeting will be held in New York, Thursday 
and Friday, November 15 and 16, 1917. 

At the closing session President Freer, in the absence 
of H. G. Wilson, chairman of the legislative committee, 
who had been called home on business, told the members 
about the final passage of the priority and personnel bills. 
He said representations had been made in regard to the 
former measure that it ought to provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be the agency through 
which the President should issue priority orders, but that 
the lawmakers had seen fit to do nothing more than to 
provide that the President might act through the Com- 
mission if he chose. 

There was considerable anxiety expressed by members 
as to the procedure of the Commission under the confer- 
ence committee amendment to the personnel bill,. which 
says tariffs bearing increased rates must be approved be- 
fore they may be filed. President Freer said it was not 
yet known definitely what the Commission would do, but 
that The Traffic World had intimated that Commissioner 
Clark was responsible for the language of the amend- 
ment and had in mind a plan by which the Commission 
could operate under it without any important change in 
the old procedure. He said he personally did not think 
such an outcome was just what Congress had in mind in 
enacting the legislation, but that if it worked out that 
way the shipper would have no cause for worry. He said 
it was expected that the Commission would call a con- 
ference in regard to what the method of procedure should 
be. 

It was pointed out by some of the speakers that if the 
Commission is to attach any degree of importance to hear- 
ings held before tariffs are permitted to be filed it might 
be difficult for shippers to protect themselves, for it was 
doubtful whether they could receive adequate notice as 
to these preliminary hearings and, though after the tariffs 
are filed subsequent proceedings as provided by the old 
law are not to be interfered with, it would, as Mr. Freer 
suggested, be quite likely that the Commission, having 
given attention to the matter before the tariffs were per- 
mitted to be filed, would decline to suspend the tariffs 
and hold another hearing. It was pointed out that where 
hearings were held before the filing of tariffs the shipper 
would be at a disadvantage if some plan were not adopted 
to notify him of the hearing, as well as to inform him of 
the application for permission to file the increased rate. 

The matter was left in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee to handle with the interests of the shipper in view 
in making suggestions to the Commission. 


In accordance with the suggestion made by H. C. Bar- 
low at ihe previous day’s session, the League adopted a 
Suggestion to members that they refrain from intermediate 
routing of freight.as far as possible and where they could 
not do that, that they use on the bill of lading the fol- 
lowing. prepared by W. H. Chandler, with suggestions from 
others: 

“In case of congested or embargoed gateways, carriers 
may forward the shipment via any open route via which 
Same rate applies and same terminal delivery is made on 
Same through rate when specific delivery is designated. 
Not to apply on cars shipped to hold points for diversion 


or reconsignment. In case of change of route, shipper 
must be notified.” 

Letters were read from several members who could not 
be present because of responsibilities accepted in connec- 
tion with government or other boards working on problems 
growing out of the war. 

A letter was read from H. D. Alexander, superintendent 
of Public Works of the State of New York, telling of the 
formation of a state canal traffic bureau and calling atten- 
tion to facilities offered by the state’s canal system: Pres- 
ident Freer announced that the executive committee had 
authorized the appointment of a special committee on in- 
land waterway transportation. 


Report of Classification Committee 

In connection with the report of the classification com- 
mittee, President Freer announced that the dockets of 
the Western Classification Committee proposing increases 
in minimum weights had been withdrawn on the request 
of the railroads’ war board, which took the stand that 
the shippers had co-operated in the matter of heavier 
loading beyond the fondest hopes of the railroads. Much 
of the credit for this result was given to H. C. Barlow, 
chairman of the League’s executive committee, though it 
was explained that in this matter he had acted in his 
capacity as advisory member of the Commission’s car 
service division. 

The following report of the official division of the com- 
mittee, D. P. Chindblom, chairman, was received and no 
further instructions given: 


The League some time ago went on record in favor of 
showing on the dockets of proposed changes in the Official 
Classification the name of the proponent of each of these 
changes. 

This action was later modified and your committee 
instructed to take up with the Official Classification Com- 
mittee the question of showing these proponents in the 
same manner as is done with respect to Western Classi- 
fication changes, namely, whether a subject is proposed 
by a shipper, carrier, or the Uniform Classification Com- 
mittee. 

We quote the following from communication received 
under date of December 29, 1916, from Chairman Collyer 
of the Official Classification Committee: 

“Answering the question in the fourth paragraph of 
your letter we feel that every proposition that appears on 
the docket should be considered on its merits without re- 
spect to its origin; therefore, that no bias should be given 
to the consideration of the subject by either the Commit- 
tee, the public or the carriers by having its origin indicated. 
The exception with respect to the recommendations of the 
Uniform Classification Committee is based on the fact 
that a large volume of the changes recommended by that 
Committee represent: simply changes in phraseology with- 
out change in effect, although the subjects are docketed 
for fear that there may be a change involved that is not 
foreseen; and the subjects are identified so that shippers 
who have been dealing with the Uniform Committee may 
know that the Uniform Committee’s recommendation is 
under consideration.” 

The Committee submits this reply and requests further 
instructions. : 

As to the reorganization of the Southern Classification 
Committee President Freer made the following report: 

At the last annual meeting of the League the Presi- 
dent was instructed to communicate with the Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission soliciting the good 
offices of that Commission in bringing about a reorganiza- 
tion of the Southern Classification Committee along lines 
similar to those of the Westsern Classification Committee. 
This matter was taken up with Commissioner Meyer, who 
advised, under date of December 29, 1916, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. H. F. Smith, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Southern Classification Com- 
mittee, that they propose to make the reorganization of the 
Southern Classification Committee effective March 1, 1917. 
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The plan has since been put in operation. 
Railway Leases and Sidetracks 
The following report from the committee on railway 
leases and sidetrack agreements, A. W. McLaren, chair- 


man, was adopted: 

On account of my inability to be present at the meeting 
in Buffalo on Thursday and Friday of next week, August 
23 and 24, I beg to submit a report outlining the situation 
surrounding the activities of the Special Committee han- 
dling the above subject. 

As the chairman of this committee, we have not very 
much additional advice to transmit to members beyond 
that contained in the report included in the minutes of the 
last annual meeting, at which time the committee were 
instructed to continue their activities and keep the League 
advised of any developments and to call for assistance and 
guidance of the proper authorities in the League as soon 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission had set a date 
for a hearing on this matter. 

The Commerce Counsel of the committee, Mr. Luther M. 
Walter, has presented the matter to the Commission and 
has been advised that a date will be set in the near future 
and sufficient notice given so that we may notify the mem- 
bers to make such preparation as they desire in the matter. 
‘It was our intention if possible to get sixty days’ time 
so that we could circularize the League advising all mem- 
bers of the time and place of the hearing, and outline in a 
general way what we desired to accomplish. This: date 
has not been set by the Commission on account of press 
of hearings that they have had up to date, but it is hoped 
that the same may be set some time this fall. 

This entire subject has grown to be of great importance 
and members of the League throughout the country have 
taken the matter up with the committee, which indicates a 
very deep interest in the subject. We are requested by 
various counsel of prominence to keep them posted on any 
development connected with this matter. 

The carriers are now insisting on very rigorous stipula- 
tions in their side track agreements and recently it has 
developed that where carriers heretofore had granted 
leases covering side track privileges containing fairly rea- 
sonable liability clauses, that they have when the term 
runs out been forcing renewals with shippers, putting un- 
reasonable liability on lessees. Some of the carriers have 
advised that they have no desire to force upon the users 
of side tracks any unreasonable demands and we will have 
the support of reasonable railroad men in this proceeding. 
It has developed that some of the clauses which are now 
contained in railroad side track agreements force upon 
the owners of side tracks liabilities beyond their control 
and it is the desire of the committee to get a ruling from 
the Commission that a shipper having a side track will 
not have put on him obligations entirely ‘beyond his con- 
trol. 

We would call attention of the members to the report of 
this committee made at the summer meeting last year 
which will give an idea as to the object which your com- 
mittee is seeking to attain. It has developed that these 
liabilities which are being put upon side track users are 
such as cancel insurance and the insurance companies are 
now requiring parties who have certain side track agree- 
ments to take out additional policies to cover the liabilities 
which they may have assumed in such agreements. For 
instance, a lessee of a side track signing an agreement 
that he will be liable for all damages to third parties and 
others, even those caused by the negligence of the carrier, 
may find that damage caused by a carrier on his premises 
puts upon him the liability for all damages which may 
occur in the neighborhood, and on account of his signing 
an agreement which holds the carrier not liable for even 
their own negligence, he takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility to protect the carrier against any liability even for 
their own negligence, and has assumed thereby liabilities 
entirely beyond what he had any idea of at the time of 
entering into the agreement. 

It is our feeling that a side track agreement should have 
a liability clause which does not place upon the lessee the 
liability for negligence of the lessor or liability for dam- 
ages beyond the control of the lessor. We are not desirous 
of going into any arrangement to perfect a uniform side 
track agreement or uniform lease of railroad property, 
but we want to get a liability clause which is reasonable 
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and which we think, when the matter comes before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will be secured. A rail- 
road company cannot reasonably expect a user of a side 
track or lessee of its property to assume liabilities for its 
negligence and we have many cases where such liability 
has been forced upon the lessee; and inasmuch as ihey 
are now demanding that all these arrangements be made 
uniform, everyone will have to accept these liabilities yp. 
less the matter is settled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

There has been some talk of railroad counsel that the 
Commission has no authority in the premises, but our coun- 
sel have very clearly taken the position that the Commis. 
sion has authority and we do not feel that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will decree that a lessee of rail- 
road property will have to take upon himself liabilities be: 
yond his control, especially for negligence of the carrier, 
in order to do business. The liabilities of carriers are 
all included in their present cost of operation and there is 
no reason why this particular burden should be shifted to 
the shipper simply because the real estate agents have 
gotten together and decided to unload this particular feat- 
ure; and the matter is of such interest to practically every 
member of the League who is interested in a side track 
that we feel when the case is presented, if we have reason- 
able notice, there will be little doubt as to what the deci- 
sion of the Commission will be. 

As illustrative of the present railroad attitude, I am re- 
citing herewith some correspondence between one of the 
League members and the Real Estate Department of one 
of the eastern railroads regarding renewal of lease of rail- 
road property which has been occupied for many years, on 
which the lease recently expired, and when this member 
asked for renewal a new form of lease was presented by 
the railroad, containing the following liability clause: 


“It being further understood by both parties hereto that the 
above described premises are in dangerous proximity to the 
tracks and other property of the party of the first part, and 
that there is danger of injury or destruction by fire or other 
causes incident to the operation of a railroad, the party of the 
second part accepts this lease subject to such danger and 
agrees to and does remise, release and quitclaim the party of 
the first part from all claims or actions for damages arising 
from the construction, location or operation of the said rail- 
road and its appurtenances.”’ 

The attorney of the lessee, upon looking over this new 
clause, advised that the courts might hold this clause 
would include all damages, even including those caused by 
the negligence of the railroad’s agents or employes, where- 


upon the lessee addressed the carrier as follows: 


“Returning herewith your lease covering property occupied 
by = company, upon which you have recently increased the 
rental. 

“In looking over this lease it seems to be in due form with 
the exception of the liability clause, and we would respectfully 


ask that you add thereto— 
*“*Not due to the negligence of the party of the 
first part, its agents or employes,’ 

adding this to the end of the paragraph. We will then be 
very glad to execute it and return to you promptly. We have 
without exception maintained the position that we should not 
be held for the negligence of the party of the first part. Such 
exception has been generally made, and we take it that you 
will be willing to make the same arrangement. 

“If you will send us the lease back with this notation added 
we will have it executed promptly.” 


And to which he promptly received reply, as follows: 


“Your letter of March 10. 
“T note you ask to have the indemnifying clause changed and 


request that the clause 
““*Not due to the negligence of the party of the 


first part, its agents or employes’ 


be added. 
“This changes the entire meaning of the indemnifying clause. 


All of our leases are made on this standard form _and it is a 
rule not to change any part of the printed form. We therefore 
cannot make any exception in your case and must ask that 
the lease herewith returned be executed in its present form,” 


The latter portion of which indicated, however, a desire 
on the part of the carrier to hold to the standard clause 
of liability, due to the fact that they did not want to make 
an exception, and in order to develop clearly just what the 
idea of the railroad company’s representative was, the 
following communication was sent in order to develop 
definitely whether it was intentionally the purpose of the 
carrier to put upon the lessee of railroad property the 
liability for its own negligence; and in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding of what was back of the clause in 
this lease, inquiry was made as follows: 
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“your letter of the 16th reached me on my return.this morn- 


ing. P . . . 
We have endeavored in this extensive correspondence with 


you to get you to state the position of the ——-—— Railroad 
definite|y on one point, viz., when you submit a form of lease 
covering railroad property leased to your patrons you provide 
that the lessee or shipper will have to assume liabilities for 


all daniages whether due to the negligence of yourself, your 
agents or employes. We took this matter up with you and 
asked ‘hat you add to this clause that the lessee would accept 
all liability for damages with the exception of those due to 
the negligence of yourself, your agents or your employes, and 
you advised us that to add a clause of that kind would change 
the entire meaning of your lease. Your letter of the 16th first 
referred to above states that this letter is final and that you 
expect this lease to be executed maintaining this position. I 
am therefore renewing my request that you advise us if the 
position of the Railroad is definitely and finally as you 
stated, viz., that a lessee of its property must accept liability 


for all damages including those due to the negligence of your- 
self, your agents and your employes. 
“Will appreciate your early reply.’’ 


The following is the rather remarkable reply, which in- 
dicates the position of the carrier definitely, that the 
lessees and owners of side tracks must accept responsibil- 
ity for damages due to the negligence of the railroad, its 
agents or employes: 


“Your letter of the 29th ult. 

“T have heretofore stated very clearly this company’s policy, 
but in order that there cannot be the slightest doubt in your 
mind, I wish to again reiterate that this company declines to 
change in any respect the indemnifying clause in its standard 
form of lease. 

“If your company owned the property you are occupying then 
there would be no question relative to the liability feature, but 
as your company does not own it, we expect that lessees will 
meet the conditions we exact in return for its use. If ————— 
are therefore unwilling to accept the conditions as set forth 
in our lease, please accept this letter as formal notice to 
vacate our property, in accordance with the terms of the 
existing lease. 

“Trusting, however, that you will see your way clear to 
accepting our terms without further question and that our 
former very pleasant relations may continue without interrup- 
tion, 1 am.”’ 


This correspondence will clearly illustrate the situation 
facing the lessees of railroad property. Certain of the 
carriers have indicated their reasonableness in dealing 
with this matter, but there is a determined effort being 
made to formulate all new leases on this basis, and it is 
therefore the purpose of the committee to present this 
situation to the Interstate Commerce Commission in line 
with the ruling of Mr. Luther M. Walter, commerce coun- 
sel, as outlined in the circular to all members of March 
24, 1916, copy attached, and to endeavor to get a reason- 
able and fair liability clause promulgated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I am writing this generally that there may be no mis- 
understanding of what the special committee is endeavor- 
ing to do and also to definitely set forth the limits of our 
desire so that it may be understood by all members of the 
League that we are simply looking into the matter of a 
liability clause being placed on lessees of railroad property 
and in side track agreements. We would therefore appre- 
ciate the further views of the members convened at the 
Buffalo meeting and would also ask all members to write 
to Mr. E. F. Lacey, assistant secretary, their suggestions. 


Pooling of Equipment 


The following report from the committee on transporta- 
tion instrumentalities, J. S. Marvin, chairman, was adopted: 


Your Committee has for a long time been dealing with 
the American Railway Association urging the views of 
the League that car service rules based on the return to 
each railroad of its own cars and restricting the move- 
Ment and routing of equipment accordingly are wrong in 
Principle when applied to common box cars. 


The matter was brought to a direct issue when the rail- 
Toads undertook to enforce the return of all cars to the 
Owning roads by Rules adopted February 21, 1917, and sup- 
Ported by contract agreements between the various roads 
which provided penalties for each diversion. This in a 
short time demonstrated that with our present extensive 
railroad systems, through rates and routes, rules of this 
character are impracticable for the control and handling 
of commen box cars. As a result the Railroad War Board 
‘ssued an order on April 30, 1917, suspending the car serv- 
ice rules and cancelling all diversion penalties which had 
accrued .ud substituting rules requiring that gondola and 
hopper curs, also closed cars of special character should 
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be sent loaded or empty to, or in the direction of, the 
home roads, box cars to be used in the best interests of 
the requirements of traffic originating on each road; for- 
eign cars, as far as practicable, to be loaded, to or in the 
direction of, the home roads. 

Under this order the Commission on Car Service under- 
takes to regulate the car supply according to the total 
number of cars on each line compared with its total owner- 
ship of equipment by directing the movement of empties 
from one line to another when necessary. In a circular 
issued July 31 the Car Service Commission reported that 
orders had been given to 36 separate railroads to ship im- 
mediately 68,814 freight cars to 54 other railroads, these 
cars to be moved without load in the quickest possible 
time. The report showed that 51,795 cars had already 
been removed off the initial roads in compliance with these 
orders. 

In addition to these developments, legislation has been 
enacted giving the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority over the car service rules, and the Commission 
has issued the following statement on the subject: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has created a di- 
vision of car service under the authority conferred by the 
car service act approved May 29, 1917, amending section 1 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce, to deal with the move- 
ment, distribution, exchange, interchange and return of 
freight cars. Mr. E. H. DeGroot, Jr., until recently su- 
perintendent of transportation of the Chicago & Eastern 
illinois Railroad Company, now in the exclusive employ 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been appointed 
chief of the division and, with Mr. A. G. Gutbeim, attor- 
ney-examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
take immediate charge of its organization and operation. 
The Commission has also secured temporarily for this 
work the services of Mr. H. C. Barlow, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. During its formative period the division will 
have the collaboration and advice-of Mr. Barlow. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission, through this di- 
vision, will regulate car service throughout the United 
States and, where occasion requires, orders or directions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission will issue under 
the car service act direct to the carrier or carriers con- 
cerned. Subject to this fundamental principle, the divi- 
sion of car service will, as far as practicable, avail itself 
of co-operative effort on the part of the carriers’ commis- 
sion on car service now located in Washington. This 
latter body consists of seven members, all superintendents 
of transportation of different railroads which territorially 
cover practically the entire United States. The Commis- 
sion on Car Service has a large force of assistants under 
its control in Washington and in the field. 


“Complaints and communications regarding car service 
received by the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
handled through the new division. The field service will 
be developed as occasion may require. It is expected that 
shippers and receivers of freight will to the fullest extent 
aid in promoting car service by promptly loading and un- 
loading carload shipments, by capacity loading, where pos- 
sible, regardless of carload minima, by readily adapting 
themselves to such modifications in the handling of less- 
than-carload shipments as may be found necessary, and 
by hearty co-operation in the other methods which have 
been or may be devised to meet the transportation prob- 
lems confronting the ‘country. 

“The Commission is advised that the carriers have ap- 
pointed local car service committees at some twenty-five 
points throughout the country, and that the National In- 


_ dustrial Traffic League has appointed similar committees 


of shippers at the same points, the aim being to secure 
harmony and co-operation between shippers and carriers. 

“The Commission suggests that these committees should 
meet jointly, where necessary, to adjust local affairs; any 
irreconcilable differences which arise may be referred to 
the carriers’ commission on car service or to the division 
of car service of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
adjustment.” 

As the matter now stands, therefore, the plan finally 
adopted is in substantial accord with the views that have 
been indorsed and put forward by the League through this 
committee, with the added feature that matters relating 
to car service rules, car supply and interchange of equip- 
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ment may now be brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for adjustment. 
Rate Construction and Tariffs 
The following report of the Committee on Rate Construc- 
tion and Tariffs, Frank E. Williamson, chairman, was 


adopted: 

Your Committee reports that under date of June 9, 1917, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission issued notice that 
an informal conference would be held at the office of the 
Commission at Washington on Friday, June 22, 1917, to 
consider certain suggested changes in Tariff Circular 18-A, 
relating to the rules governing the construction and filing 
of freight tariffs and classifications. Docket was prepared 
by the Commission containing the proposed changes which 
was given consideration at the hearing of June 22. 

This hearing was largely attended by representatives of 
the carriers, and while notice was furnished shippers to a 
limited extent, there were but few present. The confer- 
ence was presided over by Mr. J. M. Jon2s, Chief Division 
of Tariffs of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in 
giving consideration to the proposed changes, the carriers 
and shippers alike were afforded an opportunity to ap- 
prove or disapprove them. Your Chairman represented 
the League and took an active part in the deliberations. 

One of the princiual changes which “was proposed had 
to do with the observance of uniform symbols indicating 
reductions and advances in rates, also denoting changes 
which effect neither reductions nor increases and to de- 
note additions which effect neither reductions nor in- 
creases. 

The subject of uniform symbols in all tariffs has been 
actively before the League, but heretofore the Commis- 
sion has not felt that they could insist upon the observance 
of these uniform symbols due to the expense involved in 
making the necessary changes in the carriers’ tariffs. 
The Commission, however, has since adopted the view 
of the League that this is a necessity and a regulation 
which should be observed by the carriers. The suggested 
change submitted by the Commission for the observance 
of uniform symbols was approved by the carriers and 
adopted. . 

The proposed changes in the present rules were numer- 
ous, affecting as they did some change in some part of 
all of the rules heretofore published by the Commission. 
The proposed changes tentatively approved will be sub- 
mitted by Mr. Jones to the Commission for ratification. 
Your Committee will not at this time attempt to discuss 
these changes in detail, as space and time will not permit. 

After disposing of the docket, Mr. Jones asked for sug- 
gestions looking to the uniformity and simplification of 
tariffs. It was apparent that nothing could be accom- 
plished at this conference in this direction, as the carriers 
were not prepared to discuss this matter and the shippers 
present could only deal with the proposition in a meager 
way. Your Chairman suggested that the Commission ap- 
point a committee of the carriers in the various territories 
as well as a committee of the shippers and commercial or- 
ganizations to give consideration to the subject of unifica- 
tion and simplification of tariffs, this committee to report 
back to the Commission the result of its investigation and 
findings, a conference to then be called by the Commission 
for the purpose of giving consideration thereto. This 
suggestion was adopted and the carriers submitted to the 
Commission a list comprising the names of the carriers 
forming their committee, while the National Industrial 
Traffic League, together with such individuals as may 
wish to be represented at the conference, were requested 
to advise Mr. Jones of their desire to participate. It was 
suggested that the conference be called at a later date by 
the Commission, the carriers indicating that they would 
ibe ready to make their report within two months from 
the date of this hearing. 

The carriers were in a receptive mood and indicated to 
the Commission that they thought it possible to consolidate 
a number of their tariffs into one publication and to ob- 
serve a uniform form for the publication of class rates 
on the one hand and a uniform form for commodity tariffs 
on the other. 

It is thought that this conference will result in the adop- 
tion of a system of tariffs which will curtail the number of 
tariffs now in use and will simplify. their application. 

It is the recommendation of your committee that such 


members of the League as may desire to appear ait this 
hearing as individuals, notify Mr. Jones and the assi :tant 
secretary of the League to this effect and that the Li. gue 
be represented by its Committee on Rate Constructio:: and 
Tariffs. 


Distribution of Tariffs Prior to Effective Dates 


Your Committee has received complaint that carriers, 
in some instances, are not prompt in making distribution of 
their publications and that tariffs are frequently received 
after they have become effective. 

A joint letter was sent out under date of July 21 to vari- 
ous freight traffic associations and chiefs of tariff bureaus 
of the carriers, calling attention to complaints received and 
requesting that an investigation be made and if it was 
found their mailing departments were responsible, to take 
such steps as would obviate the trouble complained of. 

The replies received to this communication were, in 
the main, pretty much the same, the agents of the carriers 
advising that it was the practice of their offices to fur- 
nish shippers and commercial organizations promptly with 
their publications upon receipt from the printers. The 
Western Trunk Line Committee advised that it is the cus- 
tom of their office to forward weekly to the shipping pub- 
lic on its lines, copies of tariffs issued for the preceding 
seven days, stating that this custom should insure the re- 
ceipt of such tariffs before they become effective. The 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau ‘advised that it is cus- 
tomary for their office to supply merchants and shippers 
located at Chicago and points west thereof, wavse names 
are on their mailing list, with publications of the bureau as 
promptly as possible after they have been issued, further 
stating that it is necessary. for them to furnish supply of 
said issues to the interested carriers before furnishing 
merchants and shippers in order that said carriers may 
place them on file in accordance with the amended com- 
merce act. The Southwestern Tariff Committee advised 
that to all legitimate shippers and commercial organiza- 
tions who are on their mailing list, tariffs are forwarded 
as soon as’ supply is received from the printers and are 
not held up until after the effective date. 

As was naturally expected, where complaints of a gen- 
eral character are made, the agents of the carriers dis- 
claim responsibility. Your Committee recommends that 
if tariffs are not being promptly received, record of such 
cases be made and report sent to the Chairman of the 
Rate Construction and Tariffs Committee, giving full and 
complete information, whereupon the matter will be taken 
up with the offending carrier for correction, as nothing 
can be accomplished under a general complaint. 


Free Distribution of Tariffs 


Your Committee receives complaints intermittently that 
certain carriers are making a charge for their publications, 
and in taking this matter up with the carriers who make 
such a charge, we are met with the statement that their 
publications are of interest only to those transporting 
shipments directly over their rails and that account of the 
expense involved, they are not inclined to furnish their 
tariffs without payment therefor. 

The Canadian lines are making distribution of their 
tariffs through the Canadian Freight Association. They 
have published a list of these tariffs and make a charge 
therefor, varying according to the size of the tariff. In 
taking up this matter with the Board of Railway Commls- 
sioners for Canada, they recite the Canadian Railway Law 
for the filing and posting of tariffs, and advise that they 
are without authority to compel the carriers to make 4 
free distribution of their tariffs. 

The subject of free distribution of tariffs has been be 
fore the League at different times, and through the 
League’s efforts most of the carriers and agents for the 
carriers were brought to the position of supplying shippers 
and commercial organizations with their tariffs free 0: cost. 
This was brought about by action of the League in co 
operation with the carriers which resulted in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission modifying its tariff rules, thus Te 
lieving the carriers of the necessity for posting and filing 
tariffs at all intermediate points. 

It is the opinion of your Committee that where carriers 
refuse to make a free distribution of their tariffs, said 1s 
sues must be paid for. Your Committee, however will 
at all times entertain complaints and will take up the mat 
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ter with the few lines who still refuse to furnish their 
publications free of charge, in an endeavor to have them 
ehenge their policy. If shippers and commercial organ- 
iza;ons are experiencing any difficulties in securing tariffs 
fre of charge from the larger railroad organizations and 
w.. bring the matter to the attention of our Committee, 
ther complaints will receive prompt attention. 


THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The Shipping Board has gone to Congress asking for 
an appropriation totaling $915,000,000 for deficiencies, new 
construction, completion of ships commandeered, and ships 
to be taken over either by condemnation or by charter. 
A survey of the coastwise and great lake tonnage has been 
completed. It shows the number of ships and then classi- 
fies them as to speed, because in combating the submarine 
speed is really as important as cargo carrying space. The 
examination of the tonnage on the Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific and 
Great Lakes shows about 1,250,000 dead weight tons carry- 
ing capacity that might be ordered into the submarine 
zone. For instance, on the Great Lakes there are 125 ships 
suitable for such service. It would cost about $17,000,000 
to acquire them and bring them to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Each ship that may be ordered to the Atlantic will have 
to be cut in two and taken through the Welland Canal 
as two instead of only one ship. Asquisitioning, sunder- 
ing and tying together again would cost the sum before 
mentioned. : 

This work of the Shipping Board is not going forward 
without friction. Great Britain and nearly every other 
allied country, the citizens of which have had ships under 
construction in American yards taken from them by the 
Shipping Board, have protested against the action of the 
United States. The protests have not been formal, diplo- 
matic documents, but have been unofficial, often presented 
by American attorneys acting in behalf of the foreign in- 
dividuals who made contracts for the construction of the 
ships. They have, nevertheless, all been regarded as pro- 
tests by the governments. 

British protests against the acquisition, by the United 
States, of ships under construction in American yards for 
British subjects, have been effective to the extent of pez- 
suading the Shipping Board that the law it administers is 
not strong enough to enable it to make a final disposition 
of that question. Norwegian protests have had the same 
effect. Both were backed, in a way, by the State Depart- 
ment. Secretary Lansing’s staff thought the question 
raised by the protests should be deemed to come within 
its jurisdiction. The Shipping Board has agreed with the 
State Department officials to the extent of remitting the 
question to President Wilson. 

In effect, it is believed, the two protests are one. There 
is a strong understanding that the immense increase in 
the number of ships ftying the Norwegian flag, is due al- 
most entirely to British capital seeking investment under 
a neutral flag, not subject to the burdens that would fall 
upon that capital if invested under the British flag. 

The shipping law authorizes the President, acting 
through the Shipping Board, in time of war or emergency, 
to tak= over for the use of the government all ships un- 
der construction in American yards. There is a similar 
law in nearly every country, especially Great Britain. The 
Britis); admiralty, at the outbreak of the war, exercised 
the power so conferred to the extent of seizing ships under 
constriction, in British yards, for other governments. It 
also took over ships under construction for private per- 
Sons, citizens or subjects of other governments. 
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At no time has the State Department been regarded as 
favorably inclined toward the plan of assuring an Ameri- 
can merchant marine by methods of the kind proposed 
by the Board. .The Shipping Board members, at all times, 
have favored the acquisition of ships where they were 
to be had on the shortest time, especially ever since the 
wooden ship idea has been in effect. It was pointed out in 
The Traffic World months ago that this government is 
spending hundreds of millions for wooden ships, which, 
after the war, will be of little or no value in the mer- 
chant trade of the world, while the stops of American 
shipyards are occupied by steel vessels for British and 
Norwegian subjects, all of which will be of immense value 
in the scramble for world trade, especially if Germany 
emerges from the war with any power at all, to resume 
her fight for a place in the sun of world trade. 

The little article in The Traffic World, pointing out that 
fact, came to the attention of officials and the question 
of trading the British steel ships for the American wooden 
ones, raised in the article, was brought to the attention 
of Arthur James Balfour, head of the British war mission 
to the United States. He cordially assented to the propo- 
sition that Britain should make the exchange. He, how- 
ever, appears to be about the only member of King 
George’s government that is willing to carry out the ex- 
change or give other recognition to the fact that if the 
United States allows the 1,000,000 tons of ships under 
construction for British subjects to get away from -the 
United States, this country will be hobbled in the com- 
petition after the war. 


All the bookkeeping, accounting, and estimating neces- 
sary at this time has been completed by the Shipping 
Board and if Congress desires it to carry out its plans a 
credit for $915,000,000 at the treasury will be voted for 
expenditure in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. All 
the questions of policy under consideration have not been 
settled, but the estimates have been made on the assump- 
tion that nearly all the ships available for commandeer- 
ing will be taken over and all the ships under construction 
in American yards for British subjects, against which 
protest has been made, informally, by the British govern- 
ment, will be retained under the American flag and be 
used to build up an American merchant marine for use 
after the war. It is also on the assumption that it will be 
necessary and therefore desirable to pay overtime wages 
for the completion of the ships started on the account of 
foreigners in the shortest period of time. 


The estimates go to Congress through the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Estimated for all departments 
are supposed to be pared by the head of the treasury de- 
partment so as to keep the demands on Congress within 
the limits of the probable revenues. That, however, is a 
fiction. The Secretary of the Treasury has no authority 
over fellow members of the cabinet. Even when he does 
persuade someone to cut off demands for money, the 
appropriation committees examine those asking for money 
and if the plans revealed at the hearings commend them- 
selves to the appropriation committee members, they rec- 
ommend allowances of credit at the treasury regardless of 
what the head of the treasury may have said or done. 

The construction and commandeering plans.of the board 
call for 1,272 ships, with a tonnage of 7,698,000, or more 
than five times the tonnage in the deep water trade of 
the United States when the war began three years ago. 
Nobody knows the actual tonnage now, because the gov- 
ernment has never furnished any statistics showing the 
losses by submarine and other causes. It is, however, 
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believed to be well over 2,000,000, because the ton- 
nage added by reason of the seizure of the German levi- 
athans was much greater, it is believed, than the loss 
caused by submarines. 

To complete the entire program outlined will require a 
total of $1,269,500,000. But the whole sum cannot be spent 
during the current fiscal year. Even if all parts of the 
plan are carried out between now and the end of next 
June, the expenditure will be less than a billion, unless 
the demands of the steelmakers and the laborers run the 
costs away above the estimates. 

Contracts already let call for 433 ships to cost $285,- 
000,000; 542 ships for which plans and contracts are sub- 
stantially ready for execution now, to cost $455,000,000, 
and 237 ships to be acquired either by bargain and sale or 
by commandeering, at an estimated cost of $189,000,000. 
Special types of cargo carriers, 194 are to be built at a 
cost of $194,000,000. 

To date Congress has already appropriated $800,000,000. 
Of that sum $50,000,000 was the entering wedge carried in 
the law creating the Board and directing it to acquire 
a merchant marine for the United States. The other $750,- 
000,000 of the total was made during the Denman-Goethals 
regime. Of that sum $550,000,000 was for the building 
program. 

The commandeering program calls for the disbursement 
of $515,000,000. and for that purpose Congress has already 
allotted $250,000,000. For ships to be acquired without 
condemnation the Board estimates it will need $150,000,- 
000. For that purpose only a bagatelle was allowed, the 
same being the original allowance of $50,000,000, which was 
given for any and all purposes the Board might think 
worthy. 

For all purposes, from the beginning to the completion 
of what is now in mind, the Board will require $1,934,000,- 
000, or about one and two-fifths as much as Congress has 
already given and which has already been either spent 
or obligations created that will absorb a sum almost as 
great as the national debt immediately prior to the dec- 
laration of war. 

Just before the President’s housecleaning in the Board, 
estimates were being made with a view to asking for 
$500,000,000 to be added to the $800,000,000 already given 
and spent or obligated. That breath-taking estimate has 
been nearly doubled. 

All the accounting was done on the theory that steel 
will be had for not more than $65 a ton, possibly less, and 
labor will not be much higher than at present. The gov- 
ernment has entered into a tentative agreement, to which 
the American Federation of Labor is a party, looking to- 
ward the settlement of the shipyards strike. It is taken 
as a foregone conclusion that consessions in wages will 
be made because of the administration’s attitude toward 
the roalroad brotherhoods. But the question has been 
raised as to whether Samuel Gompers and his associates 
can bind the labor organizations. There is a big minority 
in the Federation that is socialistic. It has been reaching 
for Gompers’ scalp for many years. The arrest of I. W. W. 
leaders has not been cheerfully accepted by the rank and 
file of organized labor because the law under which one 
set of labor leaders can be arrested can also be applied 
to any other, hence the query as to whether Gompers and 
his associates in Washington can really make binding 
agreements. 

Diversion to Gulf and south Atlantic ports of virtually 
all movement of foodstuffs destined for export to Europe 
is planned as a government war measure to relieve con- 
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gestion of railroads and ports in the East. The plan w:! 
be worked out by the Shipping Board, in co-operation wi: » 
shippers, ship owners and port authorities. The Shippi: - 
Board will name soon a general traffic director, who w:'| 
be put in charge of the program. It is said the place 
probably will go to Benjamin L. Winchell of Chicago, 
now traffic director of the Union Pacific. 


ADVANCED RATE TARIFFS 


(Continued from page 468) 


facility, to advance rates on barley. That is called ap- 
proval No. 5. That number indicates that the tariff di- 
vision officials have applications of more serious import on 
which no orders have been issued, probably because the 
matter was sent to Commissioner Clark for his considera- 
tion and that they will bear the missing number. That, 
however, is inference. It may be that the applications 
were sent back for information that the division officials 
deemed essential, just as formal complaints are sent back, 
thereby causing breaks in the continuity of the numbers 
given complaints. 

The Sacramento river corporation got authority to raise 
rates on short notice simply because if it had not re- 
ceived the power to increase rates, it would have sent its 
boats elsewhere, leaving the territory in question without 
any means of transportation for its grain crop, which, as 
may be inferred, would not meet the approval of Herbert 
Hoover, the food dictator. 

The facts pertaining to that situation were laid before 
the California Public Service Commission and it gave the 
necessary authority to advance intrastate rates. Inasmuch 
as the allegations of fact satisfied the local authorities, 
it was assumed that it would be all right to allow that 
carrier to increase its interstate rates to the level fixed 
by the body of which Max Thelen is the head. 

There is a regular form of application for permission to 
make changes in rates effective on less than thirty days’ 
notice, which, it is probable, will be followed, as near as 
possible, in applications for. permission to file tariffs pro- 
posing advances in applications for short time permits, all 
the facts must be set forth and they must be verified on 
oath. In other words, the Commission requires carriers 
asking for such permits to subject themselves to the pen- 
alties for perjury in the event they make any false state- 
ments of fact. Applications of that kind are supposed to 
cover emergencies which cannot be met by the ordinary 
procedure. 

Whether an oath will be required as part of the form 
of applications is one of the questions the Commission 
will have to decide. Applications to make operative tal- 
iffs on thirty days’ notice do not require as speedy action 
as applications for short time permits, nor are the rates 
proposed in tariffs the result of unforeseen conditions re- 
quiring a departure from the usual form. Therefore, it 
seems, the oath may not be required. 

All these things, however, must be determined by the 
Commission. The tariff division officials are acting on 
applications for permission to file tariffs naming increased 
rates only where there are facts that would warrant action 
under the short time permit system, as shown by the facts 
relating to the two approvals already mentioned. If 
the new amendment had not been attached to the law, the 
applications of the N. C. & St. L and the Sacramento boat 
line could have been handled as requests for short ‘ime 
permits. But the proviso says that no increased rate 
may be filed without permission from the Commission, 50 
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that even if it is a short time permit matter there must 
be an application under the second proviso. In other 
words, in so far as short time permits are concerned, the 
new law merely increases the clerical work. 

It is a moral certainty that some method will be de- 
vised for giving the public information concerning the 
filing of applications for permission to file tariffs, in ad- 
vance of action by the Commission, so that the public can 
get into the game as soon as it is started. The obvious 
intention of Congress, throughout its legislation, has been 
to require the carriers to inform the public of a desire to 
increase rates long enough before the effective date to 
enable it to bring facts to bear to prevent such increases 
being made effective, if the proposed rates would be un- 
reasonable or unduly discriminatory. 


Approval Form Adopted. 


A form for giving approval for the filing of tariffs, . 


without formal hearing, to last at least until the Com- 
mission resumes its conferences, has been adopted and 
put into effect. The announcement as to it came as a 
typewritten order or permit, promulgated on August 24, 
issued for the benefit of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, authorizing it to correct a typographical error, which, 
if not made right, would have forced it to haul gravel 
from Camden, Tenn., to Tiptonville and Ridgely, Tenn., 
for the ridiculous rates of 4.5 and 4.75 cents per ton, in- 


stead of per 100 pounds. The document reads as follows: 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 18th day of 
August, A. D., 1917. 

Application under section 15 of the act to regulate commerce, 
as amended August 9, 1917, for approval for filing of an in- 
creased rate, fare, charge or classification. 

Gravel, C. L., from Camden, Tenn., to Tiptonville and 
Ridgely, Tenn. : ‘ 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Company, 
having petitioned the Commission for its approval for filing of 
an increase in its rates on gravel, C. L., from Camden, Tenn., 
to Tiptonville and Ridgely, Tenn., from 4% cents and 4% cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds to 4% and 4% per 100 pounds, respect- 
ively, and, 

It appearing, That the publication of the said rates per ton 
of 2,000 pounds instead of per 100 pounds was due to a clerical 
error, 

It is ordered, That the aforesaid increased rates be, and they 
are hereby, approved for filing without formal hearing, which 
approval shall not affect any subsequent proceeding relative 
thereto. 

It is further ordered, That said rates may be established upon 
not less than one (1) day’s notice to this Commission and to 
the general public by filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the act to regulate commerce. 

It is further ordered, That the supplement filed under author- 
ity of this order shall bear on its title page the following 
notation: . F 

Increased rates and charges contained in this supplement 
are filed on one day’s notice under authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s approval No. 2 of August 15, 1917, 
without formal hearing, which approval shall not affect any 
subsequent proceeding relative thereto. , 

By the Commission. Geo. B. McGinty, 


Secretary. 

While the order is headed as if it were prepared on 
August 18, that date means no more than that on that 
day the question as to whether the permit should be is- 
sued was taken up. The public was advised of its issu- 
ance on August 24, the intervening time being used in 
consideration and the mechanical work of getting it in 
Shape for issuance to the public. It is called Approval 
No. 2, because it is the second permit issued under the 
amendment of August 9, the first consisting of a blanket 
dispensation to the carriers under date of August 10. 
That one was not numbered, but as a matter of fact it 
was the first issued and is therefore No. 1 in the series to 
be issued under what, among men who have to do with 
Commission work, call the “fool proviso” or something 
equally as uncomplimentary to Congress. 

The procedure respecting applications heretofore set 
forth in The Traffic World—that is, practically pro forma 
approval without hearing of the filing of tariffs such as 
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the one mentioned in Approval No. 2, informal conferences 
called by the Investigation and Suspension Board, and 
formal hearings on big matters such as were held in Ex 
Parte No. 57, is intended as a method for handling the work 
caused by the amendment of August 9 during the period be- 
tween its operative date and the reassembling of the Com- 
mission. Approval No. 2 is the first numbered manifestation 
or product of that procedure. Naturally, as most tariffs are 
to correct errors, either of printers or clerks or mistakes 
made in construing orders of the Commission, most of the 
orders will be pro forma, so to speak. It would be a waste 
of time to ask shippers whether they had anything to say 
about tariffs of that kind. At least that is the feeling and 
without doubt there will always be a way for handling 
such proposals in an expeditious manner. 


Advanced Rate Questions. 


Although the Commission has created a procedure under 
the second proviso of the second paragraph of the fif- 
teenth section (the advanced rate amendment) that is 
believed to make the minimum of change in the routine re- 
lating to the tariff filing system that was observed before 
August 15, there are shippers who have raised the ques- 
tion, in a conversational way, whether the effect of the 
addition to the law is not exactly the opposite of what 
Senator Smith and his colleagues intended. The senators 
intended, if possible, to make it harder for the railroads 
to come in with proposals to advance rates and have them 
granted on demands based on the poor showing for one, 
two, or even three bad months. 

It is suggested that the new plan of railroads having 
to obtain approvals before filing, in effect, shifts some 
of the burden of proof put on them ‘by the requirement 
as to advances filed after Jan. 1, 1910. That burden is 
to show that the higher rate would be just and reason- 
able. The Commission, by its rulings, has required the 
carriers affirmatively to show that the desired rate would 
not be obnoxious to any part of the statute. 

Under the statute as it formerly was, a carrier pro- 
posing higher rates prepared and filed a tariff or tariffs 
setting forth its wishes. It prepared and filed such tariffs 
without obligation to show the Commission anything, or 
even to advise the regulators that it had any such thought. 
The Commission and the public obtained information as 
to the proposed higher rates from an examination of the 
tariffs after they were filed. 

When the fifteen-cent rate on imported blackstrap mo- 
lasses was established there was a lifting of eyebrows, be- 
cause there was an insinuation, if not a direct charge, 
that a dealer in blackstrap was “tipped off” that such a 
rate would be established, in time to enable him to go to 
Cuba, find out what he would have to pay for-blackstrap 
and make contracts with cattle feed manufacturers in 
this country, the delivered price being based on the in- 
formation that the import rate would be fifteen cents, or 
six cents less than the rate from New Orelans on domestic 
blackstrap, resulting from the operation of raw sugar mills 
in this country. 

Now the law requires carriers to obtain permission to 
file tariffs. They cannot obtain a permit to file a tariff 
without disclosing the essential character of the proposal 
to some member, or employes of the Commission. To 
obtain such permission presupposes, it is argued, the dis- 
closure not only of the fact as to what the rate is to be, 
but also the production of facts tending to show that the 
higher rate would not be unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

The disclosure may be made in the absence of the ship- 
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pers who are to pay the increased rate, fare, charge, or 
classification. What effect may reasonably be expected 
to be produced on the mind of the Commissioner or em- 
ploye of the Commission by the representations made to 
obtain a permit to file? Can the Commissioner or the 
employe know both sides and be able to point out why 
the tariff should not be filed? 

Does not the mere fact that the law, in substance, re- 
quires the carrier to talk with the Commission before 
filing the tariff, thereby making it available to the shipper, 
lay the foundation for a justification in a way that makes 
it impossible for the adverse party to combat until after 
the tariff is filed? has been asked. Is not the new rule 
akin to a command requiring a prospective litigant to talk 
his case over with the judge before filing his petition or 
complaint? is another query by those who do not like 
the outcome of the effort to make it harder for carriers 
to obtain advances. 

Still another suggestion is that when the Commission 
has given its approval, “without formal hearing,’ the mere 
filing creates a presumption that the Commission has 
gone over the matter to such a degree that no prima facie 
reason appeared for telling the carrier to forget its desire 
for a higher rate, fare, charge, or classification. - That be- 
ing the fact, it is asked whether that presumption does 
not, in effect, require the shipper to show, when he asks 
for suspension, that the increased rate, fare, charge, or 
classification would be unreasonable? That, of course, 
would be the contrary of the amendment as to Jan. 1, 1910. 

About two years ago the Commission undertook, by rule, 
to require the carriers to give reasons for proposed ad- 
vances, and to give them at the time they filed their 
tariffs. That effort did not result in much because the 
Commission had not the power to return a tariff simply 
because it was not accompanied by a satisfactory explana- 
tion as to the reason for asking for the advance. - 


Under the existing law, some kind of explanation must 
be made as a condition precedent to the filing. But the 
explanation can be made argumentatively and orally, so 
far as the law or the rules of the Commission are con- 
cerned. If made orally, there is nothing requiring the 
carrier to advance the same argument at the informal 
conferences called for the consideration of protests by 
shippers. 

Much of the discussion, naturally, revolves around the 
tariffs filed or “forwarded” for filing prior to August 15. 
It is indicative of the confusion of mind to be found, not 
merely among the uninformed but also among the Com- 
missioners. That they were not so clear as to what the 
new law meant as may be intimated, it is believed, may 
be inferred from the following paragraph taken from the 
notice to carriers dated August 10, and promulgated the 
next day: 

“This (the proviso) means that the approval of a pro- 
posed increased rate, fare, charge, or classification must 
be secured before the tariff containing it is forwarded to 
the Commission for filing.” 

The Commission, since that construction was put out, 
has been proceeding on the theory that it said: “This 
means that the approval, for filing, of a proposed in- 
creased rate, fare, charge or classification must be se- 
cured before the tariff containing it is forwarded to the 
Commission.” 


Nor, it is submitted, did the Commission mean what it 
said in the second paragraph, namely: ‘The Commission 
approves, without hearing, such increased rates, fares, 
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charges or classifications as may be included in tariffs 
which are forwarded for filing prior to Aug. 15, 1917.” 

Had the Commission meant what it said in that notice 
to carriers, there would have been no necessity for the 
hearing, August 28, on fresh meats and live stock rates 
carried in the tariffs forwarded for filing by Official Clas- 
sification carriers, on August 14, and constituting a part 
of what shippers have been thinking of as a supplemental 
fifteen per cent case, but which the carriers say were filed 
to restore relationships. 

It is on a literal acceptance of the language of that 
notice that is based a suggestion that the eastern car- 
riers undertook to take advantage of the Commission. 
Whether that would be a “trick” would depend, it is sug- 
gested, on how much knowledge the carriers had as to 
what the Commissioners really meant to say. Representa- 
tives of the eastern carriers were in Washington in un- 
usually large numbers August 10. They may have known, 
because of discussions they must have had while they 
were groping around to find out how the Commission 
would undertake to'handle the situation, that a blanket 
dispensation was in contemplation. The query has arisen 
as to how clear an idea concerning the language that 
might be used any of them obtained in advance of the 
issuance of the notice. 

Tariffs that were started for Washington by messenger 
on the night of August 14, it is understood,-were held up 
for a while, although as a matter of fact they were at the 
offices of the Commission hours before tariffs placed in 
the mails at the same time. It is the understanding they 
were allowed to be placed on the files on the theory that 
the filing carriers were not to be punished because they 
preferred to forward their tariffs by messenger, rather 
than by mail. If those tariffs had been placed in the mail 
boxes August 14, there would have béen no question about 
their admissibility to the files. But the query was as to 
what constitutes a forwarding, especially if the messenger 
started from the tariff office before midnight of August 
14, but did not actually board a train before the hour for 
graveyards to yawn. 


PRIORITY OF SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Unless conditions become much worse than now seems 
possible, there will be few orders issued under the re 
cently enacted law authorizing the President to direct 
priority and preference in transportation. The adminis- 
tration of that law has been committed to Robert S. Lovett, 
the priority member of the War Industries Board, which 
was created by the President as part of the Council of 
National Defense and to serve, primarily, as the purchasing 
agent for the government of the United States. 


Ultimately, if present tendencies are not changed, that 
War Industrial Board will become the President’s agency 
for conducting the purely business end of the war, with 
control over the prices of materials, the time and place 
where they shall be used in the preparation of commodi- 
ties needed for the prosecution of the war, the time and 
routes over which they shall be transported, and so on. 

On August 24, Secretary McAdoo announced the com- 
pletion of an agreement, by direction of the President, 
with the governments of Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia, under which Bernard M. Baruch, Robert S. Lovett 
and Robert S. Brookings, all members of the War Indus- 
tries Board, became the purchasing agents or commission 
for the governments mentioned. Other governments com 
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posins the entente alliance are expected to adhere to the 
plan of thus concentrating the purchasing operations of 
the governments at war with Germany into a gigantic com- 
pination, the primary object of which will be to prevent 
competition in buying. Unless such competition is pre- 
yented, prices will so soar that even the billions now being 
spent will become insufficient for carrying on the war. 

At present many American manufacturers are furnishing 
supplies for the government without knowing what price 
they are to receive. The government is asking them to 
ship, advising them that they will be told the price the 
government will pay when it has determined what would be 
a fair price. But many of these manufacturers are re- 
fusing to furnish materials for foreign governments at the 
price they will be willing to accept from their own govern- 
ment. One manufacturer, it is known, notified the govern- 
ment that its price to the Italian government would be 
fifteen per cent higher than the price to the American 
public. 

In Secretary McAdoo’s announcement concerning the 
appointment of the purchasing commission for the three 
principal members of the alliance-it was frankly stated 
that that was the first step toward carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s policy of seeing to it that the allies get their war 
supplies at the same prices charged the American govern- 
ment. 

This statement as to the object to be attained by the 
War Industries Board will give shippers, it is believed, a 
fair notion as to what conditions could force the issuance 
of many priority orders. Such orders. may be made to 
pertain to a particular shipment over a particular route 
or a particular railroad. 

If one manufacturer declined to accede to the demand 
that he shall sell to Italy at prices fixed for sales to the 
American government, while his competitors agreed to 
that arrangement, priority orders could be used to give 
his competitors priority and preference over his shipments. 
Similarly, if a particular mine operator, group or district 
declined to recognize the prices fixed under the food bill 
and placed on the government the burden of satisfying a 
court that the food law is a constitutional exercise of 
power, a priority order issued in behalf of those obeying 
price orders, would serve to bring the recalcitrant opera- 
tor, group or district to a realization that there is a state 
of war and that war is exactly what Sherman said it was. 

The priority law, as pointed out in The Traffic World, 
time and again during its -consideration in Congress, in 
effect repeals the federal and state statutes forbidding 
discriminations and preferences on the theory that, for the 
successful prosecution of the war, it is necessary that non- 
essential transportation shall be either. prevented at its 
source or set on the sidetrack when the President thinks 
it essential to the prosecution of the war or the security 
of the nation that that be done. 

At present Mr. Lovett has no thought of having the 
President use the great power vested in him in behalf of 
individuals, even if they haye shipments ready to move 
under export licenses to countries of the alliance. It is 
useless for shippers to make application to him before 
exhausting other agencies. 

It is the intention of the priority agent to co-operate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the 
railroad.’ war board. One of the first things he did when 
he was appointed priority agent was to get into touch 
with those bodies and ask them to be advised as to their 
car service work and exertions in behalf of the more ex- 
Deditious movement of traffic. At the same time he an- 
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nounced that George W. Kirtley, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Erie, would have charge generally 
of questions called to his attention with a view to co-oper- 
ation among the three agencies having charge of the sub- 
ject of car distribution and transportation deemed to be 
made worthy of exception to the laws against discrimina- 
tions and preferences. 

So long as that is to be the policy of the priority agent, 
it means consultation between Mr. Kirtley with the divi- 
sion of car service of the Interstate Commerce .Commit- 
tee of which E. H. De Groot, formerly vice-president and 
superintendent of transportation of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, is chief, and the railroad war board car commit- 
tee, of which C. M. Sheaffer, general superintendent. of 
transportation of the Pennsylvania, is chairman. ; 

At present the Sheaffer committee is the court of first 
instance or original jurisdiction to which a shipper must 
go for relief when he thinks he has just cause to complain 
against the way in which the railroads are serving him. 
He may also go to the Commission’s car service division, 
but when he does the matter is taken to the Sheaffer com- 
mittee, generally with the backing of the car service divi- 
sion, because, if the facts do not make out a meritorious 
case, Messrs. De Groot, A. G. Gutheim and H. C. Barlow, 
the car service division, will not take up the matter. 

Some shippers have written to the priority agent, but 
that is a waste of time. The appeals for the movement 
of a particular shipment will be taken to the Sheaffer com- 
mittee anyhow, and there threshed out. 

As heretofore pointed out in The Traffic World, the 
Sheaffer committee and the car service division are oper- 
ating on the theory that it is primarily the duty of the 
carriers and their committee to move traffic. Therefore, 
when a shipper and his railroad or railroads fall out they 
can come to the Sheaffer committee and air their griev- 
ance. That is the body appointed by the railroads’ war 
board to carry out the general plan of nationalizing the 
railroads of the country so they may operate as a unit for 
the most efficient dispatch of an increasing volume of 
business with a quantity of equipment not increasing in 
as great a ratio as the volume of tonnage to be carried. 
Messrs. De Groot, Gutheim and Barlow sit with the com- 
mittee so as to keep advised at all times as to the status 
of disagreements. 


In a case of necessity the Commission, under the Esch 
car service law, can direct the furnishing of cars, and the 
interchange of equipment in instances in which carriers 
get into a deadlock on the subject. In a way it is an 
appellate body to supervise the work. of the Sheaffer 
committee, the technical name of which is the commission 
on car service of the American Railway Association. sub- 
sidiary to the railroads’ war board, the body which also 
has a technical title no one ever uses, if he can avoid it. 
Owing to the similarity of titles of the De Groot division 
and the Sheaffer committee, the latter is called by the 
name of its chairman more often than by its proper title, 
so as to avoid confusion. 

The priority agent, so to speak, is the court of last re- 
sort on all questions of railroad service, hence the reason 
for the determination on the part of Mr. Lovett not to 
take up matters in the first instance. There is already 
machinery for dealing with questions which might be con- 
verted into conditions requiring a solution as drastic as 
that cord on the Gordian knot, but it is not the intention 
of Mr. Lovett to assume that every situation requires the 
exercise of the President’s extraordinary power to sus- 
pend the laws against discriminations and preferences. In 
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other words, not every disagreement between a shipper 
and a railroad or between two or more railroads is a mat- 
ter that must be settled by appeal to the President’s war 
power. 

The priority organization, up to this time, consists of 
three persons other than the head. They are Mr. Kirtley, 
Retired Quartermaster-general Aleshire of the regular 
army, and Ralph B. Feagin, a young member of the firm of 
Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood of Houston, the firm of 
which Mr. Lovett was a member before he devoted his 
time to railroad executive work. He is in charge of the 
office work connected with the priorities of transportation. 

General Aleshire’s title, it is believed, indicates why he 
is advising Mr. Lovett. While head of the supply depart- 
ments of the army he had to do with transportation for 
the army. He knows, without asking, which of possibly 
conflicting requests for preference from the army is the 
more pressing. 

Naturally, in the event of conditions becoming worse, 
the organization would have to be increased. 


TENTATIVE REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on No. 9525, William H. Green- 
field, Jr., trading as Greenfield & Co., vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Attorney-Examiner Wilbur LaRoe has 
submitted a tentative report recommending the dismissal 
of the complaint. The complainant made a contract with 
a coal company at Figart, Pa., to take from 50 to 200 tons 
of coal a day. The coal company agreed to sell provided 
the cars needed were not deducted from its distributive 
share of coal cars to be furnished by the Pennsylvania. 

The coal was dumped alongside the track, but the rail- 
road company refused to furnish cars except on condition 
that the cars so furnished should be counted against the 
coal company’s share. In other words, it decided to treat 
the product of that mine as an entity and not make two 
arrangements for a part that had been bought -by the 
complainant. 

In his report Mr. LaRoe recommends that the Commis- 
sion hold “that the proper observance and impartial ap- 
plication of the defendant’s rules for the distribution of 
coal cars required it to pursue the course adopted and its 
refusal to furnish cars under the circumstances upon this 
record was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful.” 


REPORTS ON FREE TIME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report on I. and S. No. 1010, Export Freight 
Free Time, Attorney-Examiner Brown recommends that 
the Commission hold that the carriers have not justified 
their proposal to reduce the free time on such freight, 
from ten to five days at gulf ports, and from fifteen to 
five days at north Atlantic ports. He says the reduced 
time would not be just and reasonable. 

In a tentative report on I. and S. Nos. 1025 and 1026, New 
York Harbor Storage and Hold Freight Free Time, which 
are closely related to No. 1010, Attorney-Examiner LaRoe 
recommends a holding that the carriers have shown that 
it will be reasonable for them to reduce the free time, 
from five to two days, allowed for holding freight at the 
railroad terminals consigned to “New York lighterage.” 
He also recommends that the proposed increased storage 
charges on both export and domestic freight be allowed 
to become effective. 

In I. and S. No. 1010 Brown recommends that the car- 


riers be allowed to make effective their proposed reduction, 
from ten to five days, of free time on bunker coal at Ney 
Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola. 

Arguments on these reports have been set for October 4 
which is the first assignment for arguments made after 
the summer recess. 

The tariffs suspended in these cases were filed with 
view, the railroads said, of relieving congestion at their 
port terminals and not with a view to obtaining more 
revenue. The shippers who protested and procured sys. 
pensions of the tariffs argued that the liberal free time 
which the carriers proposed to reduce was made to pro. 
mote export business and that liberal rules respecting it 
are absolutely necessary now on account of the delays in 
the water transportation service of the world due to the 
war. 


Substantially every large interest in the country that 
has any export business protested against the proposal to 
reduce the free time and the Commission’s attorney-ex. 
aminer agreed with them that they had not justified the 
proposal to reduce the time from fifteen to ten days. Most 
of the testimony related to conditions at New York, and, 
in a way of speaking, the report on export free time may 
be said to be based on New York conditions. 


Brown said their testimony as to the release of cars by 
this reduction was conflicting. He pointed to the fact that 
the freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania said he 
was perfectly willing to concede that at this time, the 
reduction in free time would not release cars more quickly. 
His justification was based on his assertion that the com- 
pany needed more revenue. Generally, however, the car- 
riers urged the reduction on the ground that it would re 
lease cars. 


As to the reduction in free time on bunker coal, from 
ten to five days, at the gulf ports, Mr. Brown came to the 
conclusion that the dealers who supply fuel-.to ships at 
the gulf ports can conduct their operations so as to re 
lease cars in less time than is now allowed, hence his 
recommendation to that effect. 


Mr. LeRoe’s report on I. and S. Nos. 1025 and 1026 is 
really a continuation of Brown’s report on free time for 
export shipments. He draws a distinction between the 
necessities for export and domestic traffic holding, in ef: 
fect, that there are no such controlling reasons in the do- 
mestic business done on “New York lighterage” consign- 
ments as there are in the export business. In the latter, 
the missing of a ship by reason of slow movement by the 
railroads, by reason of an accident to a ship or by reason 
of a change in destination of the ship on orders from 4 
grovernment produces a situation with which the shipper 


is powerless to deal. There are no such factors in the - 


domestic business consigned to the New York harbor docks 
for distribution, hence the recommendation for a reduc 
tion in free time. 


A CORRECTION. 


Through an inadvertence, the advertisement of the 
Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., on the outside back 
cover page of The Traffic World of August 25 was some 
what misleading. The corporation explains that it did 
not intend to class barrels as fragile containers, but in- 
tended pointing out that the saving in damages through 
the adoption of a substantial commodity carrier would 
save to the roads at least a hundred times more than the 
tank carrier saved to them over the loss and damage 
through the handling of oi] in barrels in the old days. 
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Traffic Lesson No. XVIII 


Freiglit Shipping Papers (Continued)—Eighteenth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Writ- 
ten for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Published_ Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In addition to the freight shipping papers that are of 
direct concern to the shippers there are a number that 
are used exclusively by the railroads in the conduct of 
their freight service. First among them is the railroad 
waybill, which is at once the official routing document of 
a freight car, a check against the freight unloaded from 
the car, and the prime basis of freight revenue accounts. 
A waybill is made out for each shipment, showing car 
number and initials, point of origin and destination, name 
of shippers and consignees, dates, description of articles, 
marks, weights, rates and rate references, freight charges, 
advances and amounts prepaid, and, if it is a through 
shipment, also the route, junction points and rate divisions. 
Additional information is sometimes contained in a way- 
pill. The forms of the waybills issued on the different 
railroads vary, but one reproduced in Form 8 may be 
studied to advantage. Most lines use separate forms for 
local and interline waybills. Some lines, as in the case 
of Form 8, make the forms of the waybill similar to that 
of the freight bill, notice of arrival, delivery, receipt and 
bill of lading so that all may be made out on a typewriter 
at one time. General waybills for particular kinds of 
freight such as live stock, coal, milk and perishable prod- 
ucts are frequently issued and lines that have adopted 
special time freight services in many cases have special 
billing for freight included in such arrangements. 


A copy of every waybill made out is sent to the auditor 
of freight accounts, another copy is kept on file by the 
forwarding agent, and the original either accompanies the 
freight or is forwarded to the receiving agent by mail. 
In case the waybill itself does not accompany the freight, 
a card waybill, such as is reproduced (front) in Form 11, 
is made out for the use of the train conductor. In the 
case of interline waybills a separate copy is also sent to 
each of the railways concerned in the through shipment. 
Much through freight, however, is not shipped on interline 
waybills, but is rebilled at each junction point. 

In case the forwarding agent discovers an error in a 
waybill he sends a correction blank to the receiving agent 
and another with a request that the waybill be changed. 
Errors discovered by the receiving agent are corrected 
in the same way; and in case the auditor of freight reve- 
nue discovers errors he likewise sends correction blanks 
to the freight agents. 


Short, Over, Damaged, Etc., Reports. 


If, on the arrival of a car at destination, the receiving 
agent in checking its contents with the waybill finds less 
freight (han was billed he sends a so-called “short report” 
to the forwarding agent. This form contains a series of 
inquiries regarding the discrepancy, which the forwarding 
agent is requested to answer. After answering them he 
returns ‘he report to the receiving agent. In this way 
it may he determined whether the discrepancy between 
the way! ll and the contents of the car is merely an error 
in billines or whether some of the freight that was billed 
has beer lost. If actual loss has occurred the short re- 
port is ent to the freight claim agent, because of its 


bearing upon the claim which will be made by the ship- 
per or consignee. On some railroads a copy of every 
short report is sent to the freight claim agent, and, in 
case the short freight is accounted for, is later followed 
by an “adjustment of freight short report.” 


When, on checking the waybill with the contents of a 
freight car, the receiving agent finds an excess of freight 
he similarly sends an “over report” to the billing agent, 
who answers the questions contained in the blank and 
returns it. Again the report may disclose that the dis- 
crepancy was merely an error in billing; otherwise the 
over report will be sent to the freight claim agent. As 
in the case of the short report, however, some lines re- 
quire that a copy be sent to the freight claim agent imme- 
diately in every instance, and that in case the excess is 
later accounted for, a supplementary “over accounted for” 
report be sent to him. 


Freight arriving at destination in damaged condition is 
similarly reported to the forwarding agent and freight 
claim agent on a “bad order” or “damaged report.” . Re- 
fused or unclaimed freight is reported to the freight claim 
agent on a “refused” or “unclaimed report.” In case the 
responsibility for damaged freight cannot be fixed, or 
short freight cannot be located, in the ordinary way, a 
“tracer” may. be sent out. This proceeds to the various 
junction points and stations through which the freight 
moved or would ordinarily move, or to the train conduct- 
ors, the various agents and conductors inserting whatever 
information may be possessed by them regarding the ship- 
ment. A similar form of delayed freight tracer may be 
sent out in case a shipment does not arrive at destination 
within a reasonable period. P 


Agents’ Freight Accounting Reports. 


Although the waybill itself is the primary basis of 
freight revenue accounts, the freight agents are also re- 
quired to°’send various supplementary freight revenue re- 
ports or papers to the accounting department. Since these 
are not directly connected with the movement of freight 
traffic but are accounting documents exclusively, they need 
not be reproduced or fully described in this connection. 


The waybill reports required on the various railroads 
are not uniform throughout the entire country. A com- 
mon practice is to require daily and monthly reports or 
abstracts of all waybills made and received, although 
weekly reports may also be required. Thus each agent 
may be required to send to the accounting department a 
“daily report of local waybills received,” stating the num- 
ber and date of each waybill received, the station from 
which it was received, the weight of the freight, and the 
freight charges, advances and amounts prepaid. He may 
then also be required to make similar daily reports of 
“interline waybills received,” “local waybills made” or 
forwarded, and “interline waybills made,” or forwarded. 
Each day likewise the agent is required to make a “daily 
cash report” or “exhibit” both to the accounting depart- 
ment and the treasurer’s department, covering the cash 
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(NOTATIONS OF TRANSFERS, PASSING STAMPS, ETC., SHOULD BE PLACED IN BLANK SPACE BELOW) , 


The surrender of the Original ORDER Bill of Lading properly indorsed shall be required before the delivery of the property. Inspection of property 
covered by the bill of lading will not be permitted unless provided by law or permission is indorsed on the original bill of lading or given in writing by tee shipp =r. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
PB. &W.R.R. = W.d. 8S. RR. 
WAYBILL OF MERCHANDISE FORWARDED 


Length of Car Feet Inches. Marked Capacity of Car 


Weighed at Scales / Gross Lbs. 
191 Tare Lbs. 
Net Lbs. 

Point of Origin Connecting Line Reference 


Waybill . 
st ed Waypbill No. 


Shipper to 
Via 

Consigned to ORDER OF 

Destination State of 
Notify 

At State of 
Route Car Initial and No. 


WEIGHT Rate and 


No. 
PACKAGES DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES AND SPECIAL MARKS (Subject to Correction) | Authority 


Freight Bill No. 
Freight Bill Date 
Lbs. C.L. Minimum Lbs 


ROUTE No. COMMODITY No. L, or F 


Original Car 
Date 


County of 


County of 


| a | 
| a | ADVANCES PREPAID 


REVENUE 
PER CENT. DIVISIONS 


FORM 8.—RAILROAD WAYBILL (LOCAL OR THROUGH). 


collected, remitted directly to the treasurer or deposited in freight agents are required to make monthly reports of 
designated banks. their freight business to the accounting department. They 


At the end of the month or shortly after its close, the may constitute detailed monthly reports of all waypbills 
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received and forwarded, or a summary of the totals of 
the daily waybill reports and of the daily cash reports 
that were made currently throughout the month. Their 
form on different railroads is not uniform. The agents 
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A. D. 1197 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Phila., Balto, & Wash. R. R W. J. & Seashore R. R. 

-And Roads in Interline System y 








From 
Original Point 
of Shipment J ...... 
Original 
Initial Joe ea Me eee ee ee 


Consignee 


Destination 


| eee oF ee 
I I a Re Ibs. 
LSS 
ESTIMATED WEIGHT ACTUAL WEIGHT 
a eC fe lbs. 
OT pai lbs. 
RE ae eee Ibs. 








Date didi 191 Agent 
Meitlerred te... ee Fo 
At Date 191 





NOTE-This card must be used only for 
freight charged at the L. C; L. rate. 


Byxig 8 Il i915 
FOPM 11.—RAILROAD CARD WAYBILL (FRONT). 


may likewise be required to make a “monthly report or 
schedul of uncollected bills,” an “agent’s application for 
relief o: uncollected charges;” “agent’s monthly balance 
cheet,” which includes passenger and other revenues, as 
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well as the revenue taken in from the station’s freight 
business; and a special “nionthly report of miscellaneous 
freight charges and credits,” such as demurrage, storage, 
icing cars, weighing, and the like. 

Other Reports in the Freight Service. 


The freight agents of some lines are further required 
to make extensive statistical reports to the freight traffic 
department showing the tonnage of various commodities 
forwarded and received, tons of carload freight carried, or 
other traffic data. 

The papers or reports sent to the car record office of 
a railroad by train conductors and junction agents, for use 
in keeping track of freight cars and in computing the 
amounts due on foreign cars or on home cars that are 
on the tracks of connecting railroads; and the car inter- 
change forms used in accordance with the rules of the 


Master Car Builders’ Association will be described in a ~ 


<ubsequent lesson dealing with the interchange of cars 
(Lesson No. 30). 











Personal Notes | 





Attorney-Examiner Edgar Watkins, one of the best- 
known members of the Commission’s staff, has resigned, 
his severance of relations with the Commission to date 
from September 1. Chairman Hall, in an appreciative 
note, has accepted the notice of retirement, expressing the 
thought that the government will lose a faithful servant 
when Mr. Watkins returns to the: practice of law. 


This is the second time Mr. Watkins has resigned. 


The first time he withheld his resignation at the request 
of Commissioner Clements, so as to help clean up work 
before the Commission, although in doing so he was de- 
clining retainers that amounted to more than his salary 
from the Commission. In his second letter asking to be 
relieved, Mr. Watkins called attention to the fact that the 
docket division had assigned him to hear cases for such 
a long period that if he took the testimony therein he 
would be deprived of opportunity to accept retainers in 
cases collateral thereto, or even involving the questions 
raised in the cases assigned to him. 


Carl Howe, manager of the: New York Central Fast 
Freight Lines at Chicago, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager of the Michigan Central R. R., in charge of passenger 


and freight traffic, with the same headquarters. P. G.. 


Findlay, assistant to the manager of the New York Central 
Fast Freight Lines, Chicago, has been appointed general 
freight agent of the Michigan Central R. R. at Detroit, 
succeeding W. C. Rowley, resigned to engage in other busi- 
ness. G. H. Ingalls, freight traffic manager at Chicago, 
has been appointed traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, west, in charge of passenger and freight traffic. 
James Webster, assistant freight traffic manager, succeeds 
Mr. Ingalls as freight traffic manager at Chicago. 





The Acme Steel Goods Company of Chicago planned 
to hold its first outing and picnic Saturday, September 1, 
at Glenwood Park, Ill. This is a spot on the Fox River 
reached by the Aurora-Elgin line. The management has 
invited all its employes and their families to spend the 
entire day. Special chartered trains will leave early in 
the morning and return in the evening. Employes of the 
MacMurray Steel Hoop Co., Chicago, and the Handycap 
Company, subsidiary companies, will join in this picnic. 
Free transportation will be provided by the Acme Steel 
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Goods Co., and souvenirs given to all employes and their 
families. 
the factory versus office forces are among the important 
events of the day. 


W. M. Hardin was recently promoted from assistant gen- 

eral freight agent to general freight agent of the Minne- 

apolis & St. Louis Rail- 

road Company. A bio- 

graphical sketch of him 

was printed in The Traf- 

fic World of Dec. 4, 1915, 

at the time of his ap- 

pointment as assistant 

general freight agent. It 

is a coincidence that in 

that issue both his pic- 

ture and that of W. P. 

Hinton were used, as 

they are to-day, announc- 

ing promotions. Mr. Har- 

din entered the service 

of the M. & St. L. in 

“September, 1898, as tele- 

graph operator. A few 

months later he was made relief agent and served in this 

capacity until April 1, 1903, when he was appointed trav- 

eling freight agent. Jan. 1, 1909, he was appoimted com- 

mercial agent at Kansas City; Jan: 1, 1912, commercial 

agent at Minneapolis; and Nov. 1, 1915, assistant general 
freight agent at Minneapolis. 


The traffic managers of members of the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners’ Association have been combined into 
a transportation commit- 

tee to have general su- 

pervision and manage- 

ment of freight and 

transportation questions 

arising to afflict mem- 

bers of the association. 

W. E. MacEwen, traffic 

manager for the last 

e‘'ght or nine years for 

the National Refining 

Company, its tank line, 

the Peerless Transit 

Company, and the Cana- 

dian Oil Companies, Ltd., 

has been made chairman 

of the committee. With 

R. L. Welch, general 

counsel for the Western Refiners, he will handle traffic 
matters for the association, especially the routing of traf- 
fic. These two, with Clifford Thorne, counsel for the 
Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, will constitute a com- 
mittee for the destruction of useless lethargy, if any, 
among the so-called independent oil interests, as all non- 
Standard companies designate themselves. Their hope 
and belief is that they will be able to reduce the litigation 
with the common carriers with which they do business. 
Mr. MacEwen was born at Edmondville, Ont., July 12, 
1882, and began railroad work as a messenger on the 
Pennsylvania, working also for the Lake Shore, before 
becoming stenographer to the secretary of the National 
Refining Company at Cleveland. From stenographer he 
went to the car accounting branch of the service, then 
became assistant traffic manager, and finally traffic man- 
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Music, athletic games, and a baseball game by ~ 


-_apolis, where he served both lines as chief tariff 
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ager. He completed his high school education after he beg 
working, attending law school in Cleveland, and was . 
mitted to the bar. He and Clifford Thorne, personally, ¢. 
more actual labor in the fifteen per cent case, it is | 
lieved, than two mortals ever did in any other case 

the same time. The time was limited and they could n: 


have worked leisurely had they desired. 


W. P. Hinton, recently promoted from traffic manager 


_ of the Grand Trunk Pacific to vice-president and general 


manager of that railway 

and the Grand Trunk 

Pacific Coast Steamship 

Company, has been en- 

gaged in railway work 

for the last thirty years 

and succeeds Morley 

Donaldson, who has been 

associated with the 

Grand Trunk Railway 

system since 1905, and 

has now resigned on ac- 

count of ill health. The 

new vice-president and 

general manager was 

born Aug. 30, 1871, at 

Ottawa. He began rail- 

way work on May 3, 

1887, in the auditor’s department of the Canada Atlantic, 
and in September, 1891, became rate clerk in the traffic 
department. From March, 1898, to July, 1901, he was 
assistant general freight agent, and then was general 
freight agent, until his appointment in February, 1903, as 
general freight agent and passenger agent of the same 
road. In October, 1905, when the Grand Trunk absorbed 
the Canada Atlantic, he became general agent in the pas- 
senger department of the Grand Trunk at Ottawa, in 
charge of immigration and transatlantic passenger traffic, 
remaining in that position until Jan. 1, 1907, when he was 
appointed assistant general passenger agent of the Grand 
Trunk at Montreal. On May 1, 1909, he was appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Grand Trunk Pacific at Winni- 
peg, Man.; on Jan. 1, 1914, was promoted to assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager of the same road at Winnipeg; Oct. 
1, 1914, he was promoted to be assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific 
lines, with headquarters at Montreal. In November, 1915, 
he returned to Winnipeg as traffic manager of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, having charge of both freight and pas- 
senger traffic, and was appointed at the same time to 
represent also the Canadian Government Railways, with 
the title of western traffic manager. 


C. A. Werlich, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
was recently announced, entered railway service in 1888 
in the local freight office of the Iowa Central Railway 
(now a part of the M. & St. L. R. R.) at Oskaloosa, Ia., 
where he remained until 1890, when he took a position in 
the general auditing department of the same company at 
Marshalltown, Ia. In 1892 he was made rate clerk in 
the general freight office of the same company and re 
mained in that department, in various positions, inc]ding 
that of chief tariff clerk, until Jan. 1, 1905, when the gen 
eral offices of the Iowa Central Railway and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad were consolidated at Minne 
‘lerk 
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yntil Nov. 30,1909. On that date the general freight offices 
of the C.& A. R.R.,T., St. L.& W.R. R., M. & St. L. R. R. and 
Iowa Central Railway were consolidated at Chicago, where 
he served all four roads as chief clerk in the tariff de- 
partment until Dec. 15, 1910, when he was made chief 
clerk in the general freight office of the M. & St. L. 
R. R. and Iowa Central Railway at Minneapolis. Jan. 1, 
1912, when the Iowa Central Railway was absorbed by 
the M. & St. L. R. R., he became chief of tariff bureau 
of the M. & St. L. R. R., which position he held until ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent. 

J. H. Reagan, agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to the position of 
commercial agent at Minneapolis. He succeeds M. P. 
Smith, who has resigned to engage in other business. He 
will be succeeded at St. Paul by G. B. Peterson, repre- 
sentative of the Lehigh Valley-Nickel Plate Fart Freight 
Line at Minneapolis. 

F. A. Lallier, who for the last two years has been as- 
sistant traffic commissioner in the traffic ¢c«partment of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce, resigned his position, 
effective August 31, to accept the position of secretary and 
traffic manager of the Galveston Commercial Association. 
Mr. Lallier will succeed H. H. Haines, who now holds a 
captain’s commission in the army. F. A. Leffingwell, chief 
clerk, general freight office, T. & B. V. Railroad, of Hous- 
ton, will succeed Mr. Lallier. 


G. N. Snider is appointed coal trea@c manager of the 
New York Central Railroad Company, with headquarters 
at New York, vice F. E. Herriman, who is assuming duties 
on the presidont’s staff, assisting in matters pertaining to 
coal properties of the companies, and performing such 
other service as may be assigned. 


Dwight V. Jones, freight and passenger agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System, has been 
promoted to general agent, freight and passenger depart- 
ments, at Washington, D. C. His territory will comprise 
Washington and towns in the immediate vicinity. 


Harry T. Wilkins, special agent in the traffic department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been appointed assistant 
secretary, succeeding J. T. Wilcox, who goes to the offi- 
cers’ training camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

R. O. McCord, farm products agent of the Southern 
Railway, at Macon, Ga., has been appointed agricultural 
agent at Greensboro, N. C., succeeding V. W. Lewis, re- 
signed to enter the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. L. T. Wells has been appointed farm products 
agent, succeeding Mr. McCord. 


B. Z. Ruff, commercial agent of the Southern Railway, 
at Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed commercial agent 
at Savanna, Ga., succeeding G. S. Hinkins, who has ac- 
cepted service with the American Railway Association. 
C. J. Danehey, traveling freight agent at Columbia, S. C., 
has been appointed commercial agent, succeeding Mr. Ruff, 
and H. A. Platt has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
succeeding Mr. Danehey. 


Hugh Miller has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at New Haven, Conn., 
vice Robert H. Martin, resigned to engage in other busi- 
hess, 

R. C. Wharton has been appointed general agent of the 
Georgia Railroad at Macon, Ga., vice W. E. Mobley, as- 
Signed to other duties. F. W. Boschert has been appointed 
commercial agent at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding Mr. 
Wharton. 


N. H. Hall’ has been appointed commercial agent of the 


Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding C. F. Northrup, resigned. ; 

Sheldon A. Volkman, general agent on the Great North- 
ern av St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed general agent, 
refrigerator service, succeeding O. W. Farrell, assigned 
to other duties; H. E. Kendree has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters at St. Paul. 

Edson J. Chamberlin has resigned as president of the 
Grand Trunk Railway and of the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
is succeeded by Howard G. Kelley, former vice-president. 





7 Official Classification 


The following are changes proposed in official classification by 
Docket No. 36, on which hearings will be held by the Official 
Classification Committee at New York City, o..ce of Official 
Classification Committee, 143 Liberty street, Wednesday, Sept. 
5, 1917, beginning at 9 a. m., and at Chicago, Congress Hotel, 
Room 1102, Friday, Sept. 14, 1917, beginning at 9 a. m. The 
numerals in black-faced type at the left indicate the subjects 
and the items, with the pages on which they are to be found 
in the.present classification, for which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute the classification suggested, as printed: 





Sub- . 
es Pg. Item. , ECS, C.k. 


This ‘specification to become effective June 1, 1918: 
Grain Products: 


Flour (see Note 1): 


Buckwheat: : 
In metal cans in oaint-asg- ee ERO Ce 4 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes............ 4 


In metal cans in crates or in inner containers in 
barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 


WII, 5.56 656 dace sss sas cane eu ewaGhesnbaumatekei~wed cu 5 
In bulk in paper bags (see Notes 2, 3 and 4)...... 5 
In bulic in cloth bags (see Note $).......cccccccece 5 
Im Dale Ge DAPTS 06 ccicccss iiretbsatints A Wald de eleiekene 5 


In bulk in barrels, cloth bags or paper bags, C. L., 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds (see Notes 2, 3 


WN II Sovao aii hth eth a a eis Setar anes os sarasota wigs aes 6 
Grain Flour, not otherwise indexed by name (see 
Note 1): 
ee 8 a re rae eee 4 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes............ 4 


In metal cans in crates or in inner containers in 
barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 


a Per ree a Ok ae Wen By hi Sele 5 
In bulk in paper bags (see Notes 2, 3 and 4)...... 5 
In bulk in cloth bags (see Note 3).............20% 5 
ig ge a ee eee ees 5 


In bulk in barrels, cloth bags or paper bags, C. L., 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds (see Notes 2, 3 


rk > i piel ate pe Re aes Be ON ROR ARS oT 6 
Meal, Corn (see Note 1): 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes............ 4 
In inner containers-in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds.................5 «- 5 
In bulk in paper bags (see Notes 2, 3 and 4)..... 5 
In bulk in cloth bags (see Note 3)...........eeeee- 5 
tS ES Se rerneee aes 5 


In bulk in barrels, cloth bags or paper bags, C. L., 
ae weight 40,000 pounds (see Notes 2, 3 
an 


Note 1.—A small number of bags for recondition- 
ing purposes in transit, but not to exceed 25 pounds 
in weight with any shipment, may be loaded with 
shipments of and at the same rate applying on the 
Flour or Meal which the bags accompany. 

Note 2.—Paper Bags used as outer containers for 
shipment by freight must comply with the following 
requirements: 


When made of Rope Stock Paper must contain not 
less than 75 per cent Manila Rope Fiber. 

Weight of Mullen Test 

paper, per resistance, per 


500 sheets, square inch, 

Size of Bag. 24x36 inches not less than: 

SO RR eee rer re 80 Ibs. 72 lbs. 

eee ee reer 90 Ibs. 81 Ibs. 
Container bag not exceed- 

ing 21x36 inches ....... 100 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 


When made of Kraft or other Pulp Paper. 
Weight of Mullen Test 
paper, per resistance, per 


500 sheets, square inch, 

Size of Bag. 24x36 inches not less than: 

| RRR re eee 90 Ibs. 81 Ibs. 

ee ee 100 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 
Container hag not exceed- 

ing 21x36 inches ...... 120 Ibs. 108 Ibs. 


All paper bags that are made to conform to the 
requirements and specifications of this note must 
have plainly printed or stamped on each bag over 
the name and address of guarantor of the bag, 





} 
| 
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statement of size and that such bag fully complies 
with the requirements as follows: 


| 
| FREIGHT staat FLOUR AND MEAL BAG: | 
| 

EE RO ee PE Ee | 


As Meeting Requirements of the | 
| Official Classification. | 





Note 3.—Flour and Corn Meal in bags weighing 
less than 24 pounds each, will not be accepted un- 
less enclosed in containers made of cotton cloth 
weighing not less than 5 ounces per square yard, 
and containing not less than 36 threads to the inch 
each way, burlap, jute, or in paper bags not exceed- 
ing 21 inches by 36 inches, made of not less than 
75 per cent Manila rope fiber having a resistance of 
not less than 90 pounds to each square inch, Mullen 
test, and weighing not less than 100 pounds per 
ream (500 sheets 24x36 inches) or bags made of 
kraft or other pulp stock not exceeding 21x36 inches, 
weighing not less than 120 Ibs. per ream (500 sheets, 
24x36 inches) having a resistance of not less than 
108 pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test. 

Note 4.—When the requirements and specifications 
of Notes 2 or 3 are not fully complied with, the 
freight rate on Corn Meal or Flour in paper bags 
shall be increased 50 per cent with a minimum in- 
crease of 5 cents per 100 pounds above the rates 
applicable on such articles that do comply with the 
requirements and specifications of Notes 2 or 3. 

Supp. 15 

2 12 6 
Lathing: 

Wood Veneer and Strawboard combined, asphalted: 
Er ee eee ey ee eee 
eee TCC Ter Terre Tere Tree 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 

EES wsied Keates & Wbke ye Mess Crees Se Shee ee mpe des Fie 


3 131 13 
Doors, Fire, iron or steel, with or without fixtures, and 


with or without asbestos or mineral filling: 


Tener tee WORE GF CPRUOB a occ icc sic ce scevedecsecseces 
Loose or in boxes or crates, C. L., minimum weight 
NES, hak bce ctnssntnscnneies 4se@aeesencntoeetess 
4 131 20 
Doors and Door Frames, Combined, N. O. S., with fix- 
tures: 
131 21 


Wood and iron or steel combined (for Fireproof Build- 
ings), K. D. flat, in bundles, crates or boxes (C. L., 


minimum weight 24,000 pounds) (subject to Rule 27) 


5 69 1 
Asphalt Shingles (see Note): 
a eR a ae Bake mig Se wale a whe ene Bae R. 26 
ES SE eT errr re ere rT R. 26 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
EN ict chai Gdakedhah Ae epee b ee Drew staee nea tens:4 


Note.—Each bundle must consist of not more than 
one stack of single shingles: or of multiple shingles 
in single pieces securely bound at least once around 
the ends and once around the sides not more than 
one foot apart with rope not less than 3-16 of an 
inch in diameter or with metal strap not less than 
29 gauge and not less than % of an inch wide, tied 
or secured at each crossing. The edges of bundles 
must be protected against cuttirg by the ropes or 
straps, or 

Bundles of strip or multple shingles may be 
wrapped in two sheets of strong fiber paper, the 
combined Mullen Test of which shall be at least 200 
pounds—this paper to be sealed over the lengthwise 
seam with 60-pound Mullen Test 3-inch sealing strip 
—the ends to be sealed with sealing strips at least 8 
inches wide and of 100 pound Mullen Test, com- 
pletely covering the ends and extending over the 
sides, top and bottom of the package at least 3 
inches: wrappers and tape to be so folded as to 
have the end covered by at least four thicknesses of 
paper. 

6 
Woodenware: 
376 1 
Clothes Pins: 
ET 
In packages names, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
I Gan a as vig a WG le he Ake aS Oe 8 OSS aa Sweets 
376 2 
Dishes or Plates: 
Re ee ee ee 
In packages names, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
ST 2 <0 6.2.5 Us cand OeedeReR OS ab SUR aback a aeaeenee.ce 
7 134 11 
Eliminate—Unable to develop that this article is now 
manufactured. 


8 7" 
Cloth: 
Book Cover (Book Binders’ Cloth), cotton, plain, em- 
bossed or finished in imitation of leather: 
a ee re ee eee 


9 


Glassware, other than cut: 

Tops, coffee percolator: 
i a adalat Sie ncn cae aie aan mata ae 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


ED Ik so ee Ota as Aho wo GeS hae Oa aoe shade wn ceen a 
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10 
Tags: 
3 





Paper: 
SEE vi ckcccanek ees ere Ree a Ree Ew bash ee eee eeaebe 2 
ee ee ee OR, Ber See ee ROS an ere ; 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 

IN 2.5 aid ood can al & Hk alban op ond Ge eee ge RE Ke Gel 

ae 2 

Paints, Paint Material and Putty: 

Asphaltum or Coal Tar: 
oe re a rt, oad ah en ek Oe ieee amie cise eons 

12 274 5 . 

Petroleum or Petroleum Products, including Com- 

pounded Oils or Greases having a petroleum base 

(see Notes 1 and 2): 


12 

Note 7—Eliminate. 

274 14 
Belt Oil; 

274 15 
Benzine: 

274 16 
Crude Oil; 

274 17 
Cordage Oil: 

274 18 
Felt Oil; 

274 19 
Floor Oil; 

274 20 
Fuel Oil; 

274 21 
Gas Oil; 

274 22 


Gas, Liquefied, vapor tension at 1(0 degrees F., not 
exceeding 25 pounds per square inch (see Note 8); 
23 


274 
Gasoline; 

274 24 
Harness Oil; 

274 25 
Leather Oil; 

274 26 


Lubricating Oil (see Note 9): 
27 


Miners’ Oil; 


274 28 
Miners’ Oil Stock; 

274 29 
Naphtha; 

274 
Naphtha Distillate; 

274 31 
Neatsfoot Oil; 

274 32 
Paint Oil; 

274 33 
Putty Oil; 

275 1 
Refined Oil Distillate; 

275 2 
Refined Oil. illuminatirg or burning; 

275 
Soap Oil; 

275 4 
Tanners’ Oil; 

275 5 
Tobacco Oil; 

275 6 
Transformer Oil; 

275 7 
Wool Oil; or 

275 8 


Oil, not otherwise indexed by name (see Notes 3 and 6): 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 1 
In metal cans partially jacketed.................... 1 
In metal cans completely jacketed.................. 1 
ees a ee ere eee ee ee 2 
ee I I og bg Sew dw oa ea-on peas bad eck weeadeee'e 3 
Bh eR I I 0:5 ncn ln wy ck Sigtaien ue elavache 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 

MES Wlero a 5 i andi ae, nchlb ne ean awe Ua ted aie tea a es 6 - 
In tank cars (see Notes 2, 4 and 5)..........cccece> 
275 13 

Road Oil: 

I a a Sg 3 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds... 
In tank ears (eee Notes 4 and 5)... cccccccopecces 


275 14 
Wax Tailings: 

I iS ariel Se le ed ea haat STR tates a4 3 

In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,009 pounds... 

In tank cars (see Notes 2, 4 and 5).........ccceeee- 
— change is proposed in Notes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 or 9. 
Oil Meal, N. O. S.: 

247 28 
ascii ti i a nde 6 2 cet be sgn Sa ee ahaa elo ie ec sak 
In bags, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds......... 


14 313 37 
Silk, Artificial or Natural: 


313 38 
313 39 
313 40 
313 41 
eT eS ee iM «- 
314 1 . 
Spun, Schappe or Thrown, including Organzine, Sin- 
ae — or Yarns, in bags, hales or boxes........ 1% .. 
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314 
314 
314 
314 
314 
314 
Shoddy, 
314 


Waste, including Noils, Frisons and Pierced Cocoons, 
in bags, bales or boxes 
15 213 14 
Lard Compounds or Substitutes, 
otherwise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 
In 


In 
In fiber cans or drums, in barrels, boxes or crates... 


In metal cans or pails, in barrels, boxes cr crates.. 

In bulk in barrels or boxes 

In packages named, or in metal 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds 


8 
* ome, bales or boxes 


in solid form, not 


cans loose, C. 


16 
Furnture: 
Church: 
Wooden: 
163 20 
Pews: 
S. U., in boxes or crates 1% 
Back and seat attached, ends detached, in boxes 
or crates (see Note) 1% 
K. D. flat, in boxes or crates 1 
Note.—Rating will also apply on Pews in carloads, 
back and seat attached, ends detached, when pro- 
tected by excelsior pads and securely racked in car. 
17 Supp. 15 
Copper, Brass or Bronze: 
25 3 


Scrap (see Note): 

In bags 

In barrels with cloth tops 

In bales or machine pressed bundles 

In coils or in bundles not machine pressed, weighing 
each 50 pounds or over 

In pieces weighing each 50 pounds or over, 

In crates 

In barrels or boxes 

Loose or in packages, as specified for L. C. L. ship- 
ments, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds.... . 
Note.—Old copper wire having value for remelt- 

ing purposes only will be subject to ratings. for 

Copper Scrap, and must be described by shipper in 

bill of lading and shipping order as “Old Copper 

Wire having value for remelting purposes only.’’ 


loose.... 


In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
19 111 2 
Cement Mixing Compound, Liquid: 
In glass or earthenware packed in barrels or boxes. 
In metal cans completely jacketed 
In kits 
In bulk in barrels 
In metal cans completely jacketed, in bulk in barrels 
or kits, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds 
In tank cars 


Cordage: 
124 11 
Twine, not otherwise indexed by name: 

In bags or bundles 

On reels, paper covered 

In burlapped coils or on burlapped reels............-- 

In barrels with cloth tops 

In bales, barrels, boxes or crates 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


Fire Extinguishing Compounds, not otherwise indexed 

by name: 

149 28 
Liquid: 

In fiber cans in barrels or boxes 

In metal cans in barrels or boxes 

In bulk in barrels 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


Sodium (Soda): 
319 13 
Sulphite of: 
In gliss or earthenware, packed_in barrels or boxes 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels or boxes R. 
In bulk in barrels or boxes or in bulk, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds 


23 
148 
Lamp &«. 
electric 
hard fii 
P 
Vehicle Parts: 
Racks. Hay or Stock and Wagon Bodies combined: 
= D. fat, in boxes, bundles or crates 
nN pa kages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
Pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


8 
‘ket Tubes (lining tubes for incandescent 
Lamp Sockets). chemicaly hardened fiber, 
r or paper or pulpboard 
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25 : 
Vehicle Parts, etc.: 
12 
Rack, Hay or Steck, separate or combined: 
S. U., loose 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates 
\ Loose or in packages, L., minimum weight 24,000 
——, oes to Rule 27) 
26 338 
Tobacco: 
338 22 
Dust, Refuse or Waste: 
Fertilizer (see Note 1): 
In bags, bales, barrels or boxes 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds 
Note 1.—Ratings apply only 
released by the U. S. Government from Internal 
Revenue Tax, and destroyed and does not apply on 
Tobacco or Tobacco Refuse in any form which has 
value for Tobacco Manufacturing purposes. To obtain 
this rating shipper must certify on shipping order and 
bill of lading: ‘‘This is to certify that the herein 
named Tobacco Fertilizer (Tobacco Dust, Refuse 
or Waste) is released by U. S. Government from 
Internal Revenue Tax and has been destroyed. 
, Shipper.’”’ 
247 
Insecticide (see Note 2): 
In bags, bales, barrels or 
In packages or in bulk, C. e minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
Note 2.—Ratings apply only on Tobacco Refuse 
released by U. S. Government from Internal Revenue 
Tax and does not apply on Tobacco or Tobacco Re- 
fuse in any form which has value for Tobacco 
Manufacturing purposes. 
Sand: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Dust, refuse or waste, 
name: 
In bags 
In bulk in barrels, boxes or hogsheads 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 39,000 


not otherwise indexed by 


27 
Furniture Parts: 
Frames: 
170 2 
170 4 
Chair, other than Spring Rocking: 
Wooden: 
S. U., in bundles 
S. U., in boxes @r crates 
170 9 
Couch or Lounge: 
170 11 
Wooden: 
170 12 
a. D., 
170 14 


backs attached: 


Loose or in bundles 
In boxes or crates 
170 16 
Furniture Frames, 
by name: 
S. U., loose or in bundles 
S. U., in boxes or crates 
170 17 
Eliminate. 
170 18 
Eliminate. 


wooden, not otherwise indexed 


Ivory: 
Animal: 


209 6 
Other than Scrap or Shavings: 
Loose, each weighing 50 pounds or over 
In barrels or boxes : 
30 
Cement: 
a or Portland (Building Cement) (see Note 3): 


Not Waterproofed: 
In cloth bags 
In barrels 
In cloth or paper bags (see Note 1) or in barrels, 
c. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds 
7 eR Cc. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds 
11 17 


Waterproofed: 
In bags (see Note*1) or barrels 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 
112 4 
Charcoal, wood: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
or in fiber or metal. cans or cartons in barrels or 
boxes 

In bags (see Note 1) 

In bulk in barrels 

In cloth or paper bags or in bulk in barrels or in bulk, 
< — wen weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 

ule 


Coke: 


25 
Coke, other than Gas House or Petroleum: 
In bags (see Note 1), barrels or boxes 


on Tobacco Refuse a 


R. 26 


1 


3 
3 
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In packages or in bulk, C. L., subject to rates and 
regulations of individual carriers. 
Lime (Calcium): 
17 
Common Lime, hydrated, quick or slacked (see 
Note 3): 
In bags (see Note 1) 
In paper-lined bags 
In barrels 
In packages or in bulk, C. I., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
Plaster: 
282 12 
Calcined, Land, Plaster of Paris, Stucco or Wall -(see 
Note 3): 
In bags (see Note 1) or barrels 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
40,000 pounds 
282 13 
Dental: 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in bags (see Note 1) or barrels 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 


Note 1.—Paper Bags used as outer containers for 


shipment by freight must comply with the following 
requirements: 


When Made of Rope Stock. 
Paper must contain not less than 75 per cent Manila 
Rope Fiber. 
Mullen Test 
Weight of resistance, 
Size of Bag paper, per per square 
Contents not 500 sheets inch, not 
to exceed 24x36 in. less than: 
50 Ibs. 80 lbs. 72 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 81 lbs. 


When made of Kraft or other Pulp Paper 
Mullen Test 
Weight of resistance, 
Size of Bag paper, per per square 
Contents not 500 sheets inch, not 
to exceed 24x36 in. less than: 
50 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 81 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 90 Ibs. 


All paper bags that are made to conform to the 
requirements and specification of this Note must 
have plainly printed or stamped on each bag over 
the name and address of guarantor of the bag 
statement of contents and weight and that such 
— fully complies with the requirements as fol- 
ows: 


FREIGHT SHIPPING (a) 
Weight (b) 
Guaranteed by 
As meeting requirements of the 
Official Classification 


(a) Here show contents. 

(b) Here show shipping weight. 

Note 2.—When the requirements and specification 
in Note 1 are not fully complied with the freight 
rate on articles subject to Note 1 in paper bags 
shall be increased 50 per cent with a minimum in- 
crease of 5 cents per 100 pounds above the rates 
applicable on such articles that do comply with the 
requirements and specifications of Note 1. 

Note 3.—A small number of bags for recondition- 
ing purposes in transit, but not to exceed 25 pounds 
in weight with any shipment, may be loaded with 
shipments of and at the same rate applying on the 
article which the bags accompany. 

31 Supp. 14 
Oils: 
35 4 
Cooking, liquid compound: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 

Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
In metal cans in crates 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels 
In bulk in barrels, or in metal cans in barrels, boxes 

or crates, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds... 
In tank cars 

32 
Oils: 
Supp. 14 
36 1 
Cottonseed: 
Liquid: 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 

boxes 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 

boxes, C. L,, minimum weight 30,000 pounds.... 
ey ME OO SI on once cccsccncedceenedeséae 


In bulk in barrels 

In bulk in barrels, or in metal cans in barrels, 
boxes or crates, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

In tank cars 

In combination box and tank cars, in bulk in bar- 
rels and tanks (see Note) 
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Note.—The minimum weight shall be 44,000 
pounds, but not less than the gallonage capacity of 
the tanks, computed at 7.5 pounds per gallon, plus 
_ gross weight of that part of the shipment in 
arrels. 


33 
88 
Rubber: 
301 


30 


28 
Scrap Rubber, not otherwise indexed by name (see 
Note): 
In bags or bundles 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
In machine pressed bales 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds or 
Note.—Ratings apply on Rubber Scraps (other 
than crude rubber) or Old Wornout Rubber Boots, 
Shoes, Belting, Clothing, Clothes Wringer Rollers, 
Hose, Mats, Matting, Packing or similar old worn- 
out rubber articles other than tires, and scraps or 
pieces of cloth coated or impregnated with rubber, 
having value only for reclamation of raw materials. 


145 20 a 
Eliminate.—To take rating for Roofing, Composition or Pre- 
pared, Item 1, Page 40, Supp. 14 to O. C. No. 44. 


34 


The following proposed changes in classification descriptions 
of articles are based on recommendations of the Committee on 
Uniform Classification and changes in ratings suggested by the 
Official Classification Committee: 

100 
Tanks: 
111 
Septic: 
Clay: 
Loose 
In boxes or crates 
Reinforced concrete: 
a. U.4 
Loose 
In boxes or crates 
= D:: 


In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. 
30,000 pounds 


101 _ we 
Paper Articles: 
Shirt Boards, paper or pulpboard: 
Printed: ° é 
In boxes, bundles or crateS........+-.eeeeseeeeeees 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Not printed: 
In boxes, bundles or crates . 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Shirt Envelopes or Shirt Wrappers, paper or pulp- 
board: 
Printed: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Not printed: 
Eee Wewee, BeOS OF CIBECEH.. oo. o.cicc sc cvccesc osteo s.00 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
(P. F. I. 5990) 
102 
Railway Car or- Locomotive Parts: 
36 
Lubricators, Journal: 


In barrels, boxes or crates 
202 eZ f 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


103 211 
Lac Refuse: 
In bags 
In bags, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
P. F. I. 5963) 
104 


Sewing Machines and Sewing Machine Parts: 


9 
Sewing Machine Stands, S. U., iron or steel: 
»In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(i FF. i. Sa 
105 
Machinery and Machines: 
233 21 ; : 
Dust Collectors, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Loose or on skids 
In boxes or crates 
K. D., in boxes or crates : 
In packages, loose or on_ skids, L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5984) 
106 . 


Parts for Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
Drill Hitches: 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates . R. 2 
K. D., in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5958) 





yo. 9 
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ee on 
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107 
4 Ss for Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
ain Drill Shoe 
"In bundles 
in boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 97) 
: (P. F. I. 5959) 
108 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
Harrow Weight Boxes, iron or steel: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,(00 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5960) 


109 
Machinery and Machines: 
141 1 


141 2 
Engines, Steam or Internal Combustion, not otherwise 
indexed by name: 
141 3 
Mounted on hand trucks: 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
aaa’ pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
141 
Mounted on horse drawn trucks: 
Wheels on, loose or in packages.... 
Wheels and poles detached, loose or in packages.. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
141 5 
141 6 
141 ra 
141 8 
141 9 
Not mounted on trucks: 
In packages, loose or on skids 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Traction, or Farm Tractors: 
Weighing each less than 8,000 pounds, loose or 
in packages 
Weighing each 8,000 pounds or over, loose or in 
packages 
Loose or in packages 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5961) 
110 
Racks: 
293 11 
Time Recording Clock Card, in boxes or crates 
(P. F. I. 5965) 
111 93 18 


Railway Car or Locomotive Parts: 
Brake Equipment, Air, Electric or Steam: 
93 19 
Main Air Reservoirs, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Brake Equipment, Air, Electric or Steam, not other- 
wise indexed by name: 
Loose or in packages . 25 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 


30,000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5966) 


112 297 
Spools, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Iron or steel, or iron and steel and wood combined: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


pounds 
. F. I. 5968) 
113 322 29 


Stall Pans, cast iron, in boxes or crates 
4 (P. F. I. 5969) 


Outfits: 
190 26 
Shoe Polishing, each outfit in separate carton, in 


(P. F. I. 5970) 
115 
Foot Warmers: 
153 23 
Metal: 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., 


pounds 
P. F. J. 5972 
116 ( 5972) 
18 20 
Tobacco Casing, liquid, in barrels 
17 P. F. J. 5974) 


Games 0} Toys 
Toy Suit Paceie 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. 1. 5975) 
_... 
Fish Roe: 
Dry Salied, in bulk in barrels 
Fresh: 
In tin cans in packages 
In iron or steel cans, loose or in packages.......... 
In oyster carriers or refrigerators 
(P. F. I. 5981) 
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TEP. os 
Metal: 
Monel: 
Forgings, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Weighing each 50 pounds or over, loose or in bun- 
dles weighing each 50 pounds or over 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5982) 


120 
Molds: 


3 4 
Terra-Cotta Architectural Work, plaster: 
In boxes or crates 
In boxes or crates or loose, packed in excelsior or 
hay, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
(ir. Fo 5983) 


121 
243 19 
Eliminate—To take rating for Machinery and Machines, 
not otherwise indexed by name, Item 9, Page 244, 
O. C. No. 44. 


122 
Tar: 


(P. F. T. 5985) 


333 19 
Coal: 
In metal cans, partially jacketd 
In metal cans completely jacketed 
In metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates 
In meal cans partially jacketed, in metal cans com- 
pletely jacketed or in metal cans in barrels, boxes 
or crates, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds. . 
In bulk in barrels 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 
In tank cars 
334 1 
Tar, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In metal cans, partially jacketed 
In metal cans completely jacketed 
In metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates 
In metal cans, partially jacketed, in metal cans com- 
pletely jacketed or in metal cans in barrels, boxes 
or crates, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds... 
In bulk in barrels 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
pounds 
In tank cars 
(P. F. I. 5986) 
123 
Oils: .- 
Raisin Seed (Caproco Oil): 
In bulk in barrels 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


pounds 
(P. F. I. 5987) 
124 325 14 
Rottenstone: 
In bags, barrels or boxes . 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
000 pounds 
343 4 
343 5 
346 6 
Tripoli, crude or pulverized: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 


000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5988) 


125 

Olive Pits, ground, in bags, barrels or boxes 
(P. F. I. 5948) 

126 


Withdrawn. 
Rings, “Baby ‘Tender or Walker, wooden, 


crates 
(P.. F. i. 8827) 
128 76 20 
76 21 
76 22 
76 23 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Counter Bases or Shelv- 
ing Bases, see Items 18 and 21, Page 326, O. C. No. 
44 


in boxes or 


(Supp. 2 to U. C. C. Rep. 4, Page 1, Item 16). 


199 1 
Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 
(Supp. 2 to U. C. C. Rep. 4, Page 1, Item 28). 
30 


200 4 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Hardware, N. O. S., 
Castings, N. O. S., or Stampings, N. O. S., according 
to nature of article. 
(Supp. 2 to U. C. C. Rep. 4, Page 2, Item 73). 
131 109 29 
oa Bolts (Caster Shanks) or Caster Forks, iron or 
steel: 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
(P. F. I. 5940) 
132 
Mats: 
Door or Floor: 
247 13 
Aluminum, in boxes or crates 


9 


2 
. R.26 


3 
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Matting: 
247 16 
Aluminum, in boxes or crates 
(P. F. I. 5914) 


133 
Boxes: 
1 


6 
Axle Grease, iron or steel: 
In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
14,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5916) 
134 - ua 
Machinery and Machines: 
Motors, Compressed Air: 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
( 


P. F. I. 5947) 

135 143 8 

143 9 

143 10 

143 11 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Extracts, N. O. I. B. N., 

Page 143, Items 30 to 32. 
(Supp. 2 to U. C. €. Rep. 4, Page 3, Item 107). 


Boot and Shoe Findings: 
89 9 
Counters, Heels, Soles or Taps: 
Leatherboard: 
In bags 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
. F. I. 5939) 

137 7. - 

Lunch Sets, consisting of paper or wood veneer dishes 
or plates, tin or wooden spoons and paper tablecloth 
and napkins, each set in individual carton: 

In boxes 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 27) 


138 213 24 
Lattice Work, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Copper, brass or bronze: 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., 
pounds 
213 25 
Iron or steel: 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. 
pounds 


139 
Tile: 
Building or Roofing (Building or Roofing Slabs), rein- 
forced concrete, not otherwise indexed by name: 
With wired glass insertions: 
In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, 
36,000 pounds 
Without wired glass insertions: 
In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 


minimum weight 


. 5928) 
140 re as 
Paper Articles: 
Broom Slips or Wrappers: 
In bales, boxes, bundles or crates. ........ccccscccser 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


141 
Extracts: 
ieee not otherwise indexed by name: 
Liquid or Paste: 
In carboys 
In carboys, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) 
In paper lined wooden boxes only (see Note) 
In barrels 
In paper lined wooden boxes only (see Note), 


in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds .. 


In tank cars 
Note.—Ratings apply only when in paste form. 
(P. F. I. 59382) 
142 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), further finished 
than primed: 
99 14 
Building Woodwork (House Trim), further finished 
than primed, not otherwise indexed by name (see 
Note 3: 
In bundles, finished surfaces fully protected by pad- 
ding or wrapping 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L.. minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Note 3.—Ratings will not apply on bookcases, cup- 
boards, china,.cabinets, counters, desks, office par- 
titions, filing cabinets, mantels, sideboards or wall 


cases. 
(P. F. I. 593°) 

143 re a 

Withdrawn. 


144 
Powder, Aluminum or Bronze: 
289 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


145 292 17 
Eliminate—No longer moved by freight. 
(P. F. I. 5952) 
146 
155 33 


Pile Driver Frames, wooden: 
Loose or in packages . : 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


pounds 
(P. F. I. 5953) 
147 273 40 
Pen Holders, in boxes 


148 273 39 
Pen Holder Sticks, wooden, not Pen Holders: 
Enameled, painted or varnished, in boxes 
Not enameled, painted nor varnished, in boxes.... 
(P. F. I. 5955) 
149 154 1 


Paper Articles: : 
Forms, Garment Packing, fiberboard, flat in boxes.... 


(P. F. I. 5956) 
150 322 16 


Eliminate—No longer manufactured. 
P. F. I. 5943) 
151 
135 14 


Eliminate—To take rating under Item 18, Page 135, 
O. C. No. 44, 
oe... -z. 


152 


Felt: 
Glass Polishing, hair, in boxes 
(r. 


F. J. 5934) 
153 
184 10 
Gums or Resins, Synthetic, in barrels or boxes 


(P. F. I. 5937) 
154 245 9 
Maltose (Malt Sugar): 
In metal cans completely jacketed 
In fiber or metal cans in barrels or boxes............. 
In bulk in boxes or barrels 
(P. F. I. 5946) 
155 


Drain Tile Heads, concrete: 
Soil Fender and Inner Heads in crates, other parts 
loose 
Loose or in packages, C. L., 
pounds 


156 272 20 
Paper Weights: 
TSO ON SB re rere 
Metal, in barrels or boxes 
Other than glass or metal, in barrels or boxes 
(P. F. 1. 5935) 
157 


Boards: 
84 
Cigar Makers’, wooden, in boxes, bundles or crates... 
(U. C. C. Report 4, Page 65, Item 13) 


. 5954) 


145 19 


158 a 
Bolts: 
Door or Window: 
Other than iron or steel, in barrels or boxes........ 

(U. C. C. Report 4, Page 68, Item 17) 

159 ais ae 

Bottle Operers, Crown Cap, in barrels or boxes......... 
(U. C. C. Report 4, Page 70, Item 5) 


160 ie 
Boxes: 
Wood and wire combined, woven or not woven, S. 
Not nested: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, L., minimum weight 
12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Nested: 
Eee Demme, HeGles OF CTAEOR sc o.cisicc cc ceccvccdanscces 
Loose or in packages (see Note), C. L., minimum 
weight 18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Note.—Rating will aso apply where one or more 
Boxes are completely or partially enclosed within 
others. 
(U. C. C. Report 4, Page 72, Hem 19) 


161 P 
Combs: 
1 


Silver trimmed, not taken. 
Other than silver trimmed, in boxes.................-- 
(U. C. C. Report 4, Page 94, Items 7, 8 and 9) 
162 122 11 
Coping, Wall, clay: 
Loose 
In barrels, boxes or crates, with or without tops 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,00! 
pounds 5 
(U..C. C. Report No. 4, Page 96, Item 3) 
163 ois a 
Copper, Brass or Bronze: 
Bar or Rod, with steel core: 
In bundles 
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In 
In arrela, boxes or tubs 
+In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36, 000 


. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 96, Item 8) 


oa sall 59 15 
299 
Building or Roofing, other than Asbestos Paper: 
In }-undles or rolls 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30, 000 
pounds 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 189, Item 20) 
165 
Paper: 
r 270 11 
Newsprint: 
In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
tPrinting, not otherwise indexed by 
In bales, boxes, bundles, crates or rolls 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


(U. Cc. C. Report No. 4, Page 190, Item 18) 
166 — ee 
Paper: 
Tailors’ Patterns, in boxes, crates or rolls 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 191, Item 4) 
167 oe 
Paper: 
Vegetable Parchment, including Vegetable Parchment 
Wrapping Paper: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


U. Cc. C. Report No. 4, Page 191, Item 7) 
168 377 5 
Paper: 

Wrappers, other than Government Stamped, made of 
one piece of flat paper, printed, edges gummed or 
not gummed, or not printed, edges gummed (see 
Note): 

Note.—Wrappers made of one piece of flat paper, 
not printed nor gummed, will be rated same as 
paper from which cut, with same package require- 
ments. 

Glazed, other than Rosin Glazed: 

In boxes 

In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds... 
Oiled. Rosin Glazed or Waxed: 

In boxes, bundles or crates 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 

pounds 
Vegetable Parchment: 
in. homes, BURGOS OF CATER... «oc ccccccccccccecvosps 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 39,000 
pounds 
Other than Glazed. Oiled, Rosin Glazed, Vegetable 
Parchment or Waxed: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 191, Items 11 to 15) 


9 


11 
Wrapping. other than Glazed or Vegetable Parchment: 
Oiled, Rosin Glazed or Waxed, printed or not 
printed: 
In boxes, bundles, crates or rolls 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
ORR EES ee ee ee ee ae 
Wrapping, not otherwise indexed by name, printed: 
In hoxes, bundles, crates or rolls 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


Wrapping, not otherwise indexed by name, not 


printed: 
In boxes, bundies, crates or rolls. ....cccccseccicsces 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


170 
9 


Com Poppers, Hand, other than Rotary: 
a 
1 
Wire: : 
Not nested, in crates 
Not ne sted, in boxes 
Nested, in crates 
Re re Se ge ON RS Bel 
Other than Wire: 
Not nested, in crates 
Not ne sted, in boxes 
Nested, in crates 
Nested. in boxes 
287 3 


31 
rs or Peanut Roasters, Rotary, separate or 
sheet iron. or steel, not decorated nor 
wv? i hoxes or crates 
171 ne i Report No. 4, Page 98, Items 26 to 29) 


Dust >I), wan (Dust Arresters) not Dust Collector 
Machin +s: 


134 5 
Cyclone «© Drum: 


(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 191, Items 17 to 20) a 
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134 6 
U. S. standard gauge No. 19 or thicker: 
S. U. or in S. U. sections: 
Loose 
+ rues or crates 


ee bottoms S. U., sides and tops rolled or 
at: 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 
Bottoms, sides and tops rolled or flat: 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 
134 r 
U. S. standard gauge No. 20 or thinner: 
S. U. or in S. U. sections: 
Loose 


ee 
or bottoms S. U., sides and tops rolled or 
at: ; 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates . 
Bottoms, sides and tops rolled or flat: 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 
134 8 
U. S. standard gauge No. 19 or thicker or U. S. 
standard gauge No. 20 or thinner, S. U. or in 
S. U. sections, or K. D., loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 15,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 27) 
Screen Chest: 
B;. W. 


In boxes or crates 

x. Di: ; 

——— (Hoppers) S. U., sides, tops and screens 
at: 


Loose or in bundles 
In boxes or in crates 
Bottoms (Hoppers), sides, tops and screens flat: 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 
S. U. or K..D., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


(UC. C. C. Report No. 4, page 105, Items 31 to 34 al 


and Page 106, Items 1 and 2) 
172 151 19 
Flag Poles, Staffs or Sticks: 
Iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages 
tLoose or in packages, C. L., 


Wooden: 
Finished: 
Loose 
In boxes or crates 
In the white: 
Loose 
In harrels, boxes, bundles or crateS............eee. 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 119, Items 11 to 15) 
Sup. 11 
173 22 7 
Flocks: 
In bags 
In bales not machine pressed 
yIn bags or in hales not machine pressed, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
In machine pressed bales 
*¥In machine pressed bales, . l.. minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
"e (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 119, Item 27) 


Glassware, other than Cut: 
178 14 


Reflectors: 
Packed in barrels or boxes 
tPacked in barrels or boxes, C. L.. minimum weight 
12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 134, Item 1) 
175 
Acids: 
11 
Muriatic (Hydrochloric): 
In glass or earthenware, packed in harrels or boxes 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bharréls or boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,0C0 pounds.............. 
In carboys 
yjIn carboys, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 


(subject to Rule 27) 
vIn tank cars (see Note 1) 
(Supp. No. 1 to U. C. C. Report No. 
Ttem 5) 


4, Page 8, 


176 
251 3 


Milk, Powdered: 


In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 

In fiber or metal cans, in crates 

In fiber or metal cans, in barrels or boxes............ 

In bulk in barrels 

In fiber or metal cans, in barrels, boxes or crates, 
or in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


pounds 
(U Report No. 4, Page 176, Item 1) 
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177 aa - 
Nuts, Edible: 
Shelled (Nut Meats): 
Chestnuts, dried: 
In single bags 
In double bags 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
+8 (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 182, Item 15) 
Pumps, Hand or Windmill: 
292 1 


Measuring: 
292 2 
Roadway: 
With cast iron or steel doors, in boxes or crates.. 
With malleable or wrought iron or steel doors, in 
boxes or crates 
+e (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 207, Item 22) 
Sheets, Cotton Picking, in bales or boxes 
120 (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 222, Item 2) 


Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured: - 
339 4 


Leaf: 
In cartons in boxes 
In bags, bales, bundles or crates 
In bags, bales, bundles or crates, C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
In bulk in barrels, boxes or hogsheads 
In bales, barrels, bundles, cases, crates or hogs- 
heads, mixed, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 243, Item 23) 
181 153: 31 
Tools: 
Forks, Pole Raising, loose or in packages 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 244, Item 18) 
182 358 16 
Vehicle Parts: 
58 16 
Automobile Parts: 
Bumper Guards or Bumper Rails, in boxes, bundles 
or crates 
sas (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 252, Item 22) 


Vehicle Parts: 
Bicycle. oe or Tricycle Parts: 


3 
Wheel Rims, Bicycle or Tricycle: 
Tron or steel: 
360 19 
Finished in boxes or crates.............-.-ececeee D1 
360 20 
Unfinished, in boxes, bundles or crates 
360 21 
360 22 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,- 
Oa — (subject to Rule 27) 


Wooden. or wooden with metal lining: 
360 24 

Finished in boxes or crates...........scccccccees D1 
360 25 


ee. te boxes, bundles or crates......... ss .: 


In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,- 
-— ) eee (subject to Rule 27) 
7 


Wheel Rims, Motorcycle: 
360 28 


Tron or steel: 
360 29 
Finished: 
In boxes or crates 
Minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 27) 


30 
Unfinished: 
In packages 
Minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
_ 27) 


360 


360 
Wood: 
360 32 
360 33 
Finished:, 
In packages 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 27) 
In the rough, in bundles 
360 34 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 253, Items 17 to 
25, inclusive) 
184 
Vehicle Parts: 
Bodies: 
361 23 
Wagon: 
361 24 
Dump: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
oS pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


361 26 
361 27 
361 28 
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361 
361 
361 


K. D., in boxes, bundles or crateS.......+-++..+.. 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) : ; 
Horse Drawn Wagon Bodies, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
With fixed or standing tops: 
In boxes or crates . : 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10.000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Without fixed or standing tops: 
S. U., loose or in packages 
K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates ? 
Loose or in packages, C L.. minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 253, Items 32 to 
to 37, inclusive) 
185 373 9 
Wicking: 
373 10 
Braided, felt, knit or woven, in bales, barrels or boxes 
Wicking, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bales, barrels Or DOXCS.....-.cccecccccccsccccccess 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 261, Items 26, 
27 and 28) 
186 373 15 : 
Willowware, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bundles 
In = : ‘ 
Im barrels OF DOKES. ...cccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccess 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 261, Item 32) 
187 


Acids: 
51 7 
Formic: ' 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 

In glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow 
baskets or hampers . 

In glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow 
baskets or hampers, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

In carboys 

tIn carboys, C minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) 

In bulk in barrels 2 4 

In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

(U. C. C. Mem. 4, Supp. 1, Page 8, Item 
188 
Acids: 
52 3 
Phosphoric: 

Liquid, other than Syrupy: ; 

In glass hottles, each packed in rattan or wilow 
baskets or hampers ‘ . 

In glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow 
baskets or hampers, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 

In carboys . 

+In ecarboys, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) 

In bulk in barrels 

In bulk in barrels, C. 
pounds 
52 

Solid or Syrupy: : 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
boxes . 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 


boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds.... .. 


In glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow 
baskets or hampers . 
In glass bottles, each packed in rattan or willow 
baskets or hampers, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds 
In carboys 
In bulk in barrels . 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 8, Items / 
to 9, inc.) 
189 
Fish: 
151 2 
Other than Fresh: 
Shell Fish, Cooked, Pickled or Preserved: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
boxes . 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 


boxes, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds.... -: 


In metal cans in crates . 
In metal cans in barrels or boxeS............++-: R. 
In metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates, C. L 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds..............-.-: ; 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 20, Item 21) 
190 
Lamp Shades or Reflectors: 
212 27 


Tron or steel: 
Not nested, in crates 
Not nested, in barrels or boxesS...........-seeeeeees 
Nested. in crates 
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Nested, in barrels or boxes 
wastes solid, in barrels, boxes or crates (see Note). 
21 
Note.—The term ‘nested solid’’ means that three 
or more of the articles must be placed one within or 
upon the other so that the outer side surfaces of 
the one above will be in contact with the inner 
side surfaces of the one below and each upper 
article will not project Ts the next lower ar- 
ticle — than one-quarter (44) inch. 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 25, Item 10) 
1 
vachine ry and Machines: 
Converter Shells, iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages 2 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 28, Item 8) 
192 
Paper: 
r 24 
Crepe: 
In burlapped bales 1 
In cartons in crates 1% 
In boxes 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
erie (subject to Rule 37) 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 35, Item 18) 
193 
Paper Articles: 
272 


2 
Facing Slips, Post Office: 
272 3 


Printed, in’ bags 
272 4 

Not printed, in bundles 

In packages named, C. 

pounds 

(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 35, Items 21 
to 24, inc.) 

194 
Stands: 


Barrel, Cask, Tank or Vat Supporting, iron or steel: 

Loose or in packages 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36, 000 

pounds 
(U. Cc. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 40, Item 1) 
195 
Talking Machines, Parts and Records: 
5 


332 1 
Talking Machines: 
In boxes 
In boxes, C. .. minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 1, Page 42, Item 2) 
196 
BOXES: 
90 18 
Cracker (Cracker Cans): 


19 
Tin: 
Loose or in bundles 
In boxes or crates 
In wheeled carriers, wood, fiberboard and iron or 
steel combined, locked 
iLoose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
11,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
90 20 


Tin and glass combined: 
In bundles 
In boxes or crates 
In wheeled carriers, wood, fiberboard and iron or 
steel combined, locked 
jLeose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
14,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 14, Items 
24 to 26, inc.) 
197 
Furniture : 
Mattresses: 
165 13 
Feather (Feather Beds): 
In bales not machine pressed 
In bales machine pressed 
In boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
198 (U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 26, Item 13) 
Furniture: 
Mattresses: 
165 14 
Hair: 
In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named or in paper wrapped bales, 
bundles or rolls, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
165 16 
Wool: 
In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap 
In boxes or erates 
In packages named or in paper wrapped bales, 
bundles or rolls, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
_ 165 15 
Upholstered Box Spring: 
In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap 
In boxes or crates 
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In packages named or in paper wrapped bales, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 27) 
(U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 26, Items 
14 to 16, inc.) 
199 
Furniture: 
167 9 
Shirtwaist or Skirt Boxes, with or without covering of 
cloth, cane, fiber, grass or matting: 


S. U., in boxes or crates 1% .. 


S. U., in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
K. D., in boxes or crates 
| @ D., in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
- (U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 26, Item 22) 
Furniture: 
167 15 
167 16 
Stands, Bootblack: 
In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
oss (U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 26, Item 23) 
Glassware, other than Cut: 
ae eee or Shades: 


Lamp Globes or Shades, glass, not-otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
Each packed in individual box, two or more boxes 
enclosed in crates 
Packed in barrels or boxes 
In packages named, or packed in crates with 
apertures not exceeding two inches in width, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject a Rule 27) 
_ (U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 35, Item 3) 
Iron or Steel: 
Rods, Drill: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 
" (U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 39, Item 8) 
203 


Glassware, other than Cut: 


Bottles, Carboys, Demijohns or Jars, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
177 


Note 3 (c). (4th paragraph). 

Bottles, Carboys, Demijohns or Jars, in individual 
double faced corrugated strawboard cartons, in bulk, 
must have inside door protection of %-inch or 
heavier wood, corresponding to grain doors, to be 
securely fastened across the doorways and such door 
protection must project above the level of the load. 

> (U. C. C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 35) 
204 


Machinery and Machines: 


Elevator Legs: 

234 7 
Iron or steel: 
S. U., loose or in packages 
KE. D., in boxes, DUNMGIOS OF CYALOR., .<.0<ccisiccivecivece 
Loose or in packages, C. l., minimum weight 
24,000 ree — to Rule 27) 
(U. . C. Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 43, Item 18) 
Paper: 


205 270 1 


Gummed, other than Clothlined: 
Printed: 
Protected with waterproof wrapping paper, 
bundles, crates or rolls 
In boxes 
Not printed: 
Protected with waterproof wrapping paper, 
bundles, crates or rolls 
In boxes 
Printed or not printed, in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
co. Cc. G Memo. 4, Supp. 2, Page 49, Items 
6 to 10, inc.) 
206 


Tubing, Pier, iron or steel, 
or thicker: 


S. 
Taken apart lengthwise, loose 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5942) 
207 


Athletic, Gymnastic and Sporting Goods: 
Athletic or Sporting Goods, not otherwise indexed by 
name, in barrels, boxes or crates 
(P. F. I. 5562) 
208 258 13 


Nuts, Areca (Betel Nuts): 


Ground or Powdered: 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Not Ground nor Powdered: - 
In bags 
In bags, C. L. minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5824) 


U. S. standard gauge No. 7 
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209 79 24 

Eliminate—To take rating for Medicines, N. O. S., Not 
Liquid, as shown in Item 10, Page 249, O. C. No. 44. 

e0 (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 1, Item 41) 

1 


160 3 
Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 
(Supp. 1 to U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 1, 
Item 8) 
211 : 
73 27 
Eliminate—Shipments to take ratings for Games or 
Toys, not otherwise indexed by name, other than Iron 
or Steel, as shown in Item 11, Page 172, O. C. No. 44. 
(Supp. 2 to U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 1, 


Item 11) 
212 339 11 
fToilet Articles, silver plated or trimmed with silver, 
not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels or boxes 
(see Note) 
tNote.—Articles with Sterling Silver parts such as 
covers, backs, frames, handles or tops, but not in- 
cluding articles with small silver ornaments, not 
taken. 
_ (U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 243, Item 29) 
1 en os 
Sash Balances, Spring, in barrels or boxes.............. 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 216, Item 7) 
214 132 6 
Eliminate—Shipments in the white take ratings for K. 
D. window frames; shipments in the rough take rat- 
ings for lumber. 
215 
RULE 8B. 
Loading and Unloading C. L. Freight. 
30 3 
Section 1. Owners are required to load into or on cars, 
freight for forwarding by rail carriers, and to unload from cars, 
freight week is by rail carriers, carried at carload ratings. 
3 


Loading and Unloading Heavy or Bulky L. C. L. Freight. 

Section 2. Owners are required to load into or on cars, heavy 
or bulky freight for forwarding by rail carriers, and to unload 
from cars heavy or bulky freight received by rail carriers, 
carried at less than carload ratings, which cannot be handled 
by the regular station employes or at stations where the 
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carriers’ 
handling. 


216 


loading or unloading facilities are not sufficie) 


(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 35) 
RULE 12. 
Refrigeration of Freight in Carloads. 
31 9 
Section 1. Unless otherwise provided, carload ratings do not 
include the expense of refrigeration. Charges for refrigeration, 
when furnished by the carrier, will be found in the carriers’ 
tariffs. 


Section 2. No allowance in weight will be made for ice or 
other preservative placed in the same package with the freight, 

Section 3. When ice or other preservative is in bunkers of 
the car no charge will be made for its transportation; but if 
ice is taken by consignee, charges shall be made on actual 
weight of the ice in bunkers at destination and at carload rate 
applicable on the freight which it accompanies; if not taken 
by consignee it becomes the property of the carrier. 

Section 4. When ice or other preservative is loaded in body 
of car with freight, provided the rules of the carriers do not 
prohibit such loading, no charges will be made for its trans- 
portation; but if taken by consignee, charges shall be miade on 
actual weight of the ice or other preservative in car at desti- 
nation and_at carload rate applicable upon the freight which 
it accompanies; if not taken by. consignee it becomes the 
property of the carrier. 

(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 37) 
217 


RULE 8 (A), SEC. 13. 
30 
(a) Single bags must be made of cloth, unless _ otherwise 
provided in the separate description of articles, and he suffi- 
ciently strong and so closely woven and stitched as to carry 
contents stafely and prevent sifting. 


30 
(b) Double bags must be made as follows: The outer bag 
must be made of cloth, the innter bag may be made of cloth 
or paper. Double .bags must he sufficiently strong to carry 
contents safely and prevent sifting and both bags must be 
securely closed. 
(U. C. C. Report No. 4, Page 21, Sec. 13) 


*Carload rating eliminated. ; 
+ Uniform Classification item modified. 
t Not Uniform Classification itern. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


EXPENSE OF HEAVY LOADING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

" At a meeting of the presidents of the railroads of the 
United States in Washington, April 17, 1917, they pledged 
themselves, with the government of the United States, 
with the governments of the several states, and with one 
another, that during the present war they will co-ordinate 
their operations in a continental railway system, merging 
during such period all their merely individual and com- 
petitive activities in the effort to produce a maximum of 
national transportation efficiency. 


Now, much is being said and done by these various rail- 
roads and by the committees and subcommittees on na- 
tional defense, with respect to loading cars to their full 
capacity, “double loading,” and to their full cubical ca- 
pacity when the tonnage cannot be obtained. The move- 
ment is no doubt meeting with wonderful success, and 
unquestionably is a splendid movement; moreover, it is 
the patriotic duty of every citizen of this country to co- 
operate with the railroads with this end in view. But, on 
the other hand, we all must admit, that to load cars in 
this manner requires extra labor and an additional ex- 
pense of from $1 to $3 per car (depends of course upon the 
commodity). This amount would be insignificant were it 
not for the fact that some shippers load from 10 to 35 
cars a day, so permit us to ask the question: Would it 
not be fair and just for the railroads to meet the shippers 
half way, on this expense, say “fifty-fifty,” especially since 


they must admit that they are being benefited by no small 
degree by reason of this heavy and “double loading” of 
cars? 

Our company has in the last two months “double load- 
ed” approximately 50 cars, at its own expense, and in- 
tends to continue to co-operate and do its share in the 
matter of car conservation, but we do think that it’s an 
awful “poor rule that won’t work both ways.” 


The writer has had about 15 years of railroad experience, 
and knows what a substantial saving there is to the rail 
roads when cars are loaded to their full capacity; he 
therefore feels that they should by all means share in this 
additional expense of loading cars heavy, and “double 
loading.” 

I hope that no one will misinterpret the spirit in which 
this article is written, as it merely intends to show the 
other side of this all-important question. Let the railroads 
co-operate with the shippers, as well as the shippers ¢0 
operate with the railroads. Lee G. Wiley, 

Traffic Manager Cotton Concentration Co. 

Galveston, Tex., August 15, 1917. 


ECONOMY IN TELEGRAPHING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have all heard much of war economy in transporte 
tion, especially as to car loading, etc. 

The time seems ripe for shippers and carriers 
operate in another attack on waste by adopting for mu 
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tual use a simple code when telegraphing car numbers 
and initials over commercial wires. 

For instance, “NYNH&H-287366” is now charged for 
as twelve “words.” This might be reduced, by code, to 
two or three. 

Still better, perhaps, by united effort of shippers, car- 
riers and the Interstate Commerce Commission, the tele- 
graph companies might be induced to see it would be 


more reasonable to transmit 287366 as one “word,” in- 
stead of charging for six, on the ground that it might be 
or should be written “two eight seven three six six,” 
which is a waste of the telegrapher’s time and the send- 
er’s money. 
J. L. Graham, 
Traffic Manager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Aug. 29, 1917. 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


TRANSPORTATION CONSERVATION 


(From weekly bulletin compiled by trade and technical sec- 
tion, public information division of the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration.) 

Practically all shippers in the United States have re- 
ceived requests to load and unload freight cars promptly, 
and load them to maximum. A game is not interesting 
unless there is some way of keeping the score. Secretary 
L. F. Brown, of the Feed Manufacturers’ Association, has 
designed a model form by which any business house can 
keep track of its performance in improving its shipments. 


‘ Many business concerns are now using this model form to 


keep performance records. This form is filled out for each 
carload shipment made. The marked capacity of the car 
and the actual load placed in it are entered on the form. 
Where a car is not loaded to its fully capacity the ship- 
ping department is required to state the reason. A record 
is also made of the time allowed for loading each car, and 
the actual time in which it is loaded, which shows any 
saving that may be achieved. If a car is not loaded within 
the free time, the reason must be given. With these model 
forms there goes a circular intended to be signed by the 
head of the business concern calling the attention of the 
shipping-room employes to the fact that every man in these 
times has his chance to do his “bit” for his country. 


The great American hay baler is being put to entirely 
hew uses in saving freight-car space. Socks and blankets 
are being baled, and satisfactory progress made in baling 
uniforms, shoes, and even prunes for shipment to the army 
in the field. These bales are covered with a waterproof 
bag, which can later be used as a sandbag at the front, 
and where there is a shortage of box cars in this country 
or France the waterproof bales can be shipped on flat cars. 
These methods are being worked out by a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in co-operation 
with the Council of National Defense. 


A good object lesson in freight saving comes from Louis- 
villee Ky, James M. Buckner, of that city, had sold 40,- 
000,000 pounds of tobacco to the French government, but 
Was unable to get freight cars for shipping it to New Or- 
leans. Water transportation was substituted, several river 
Packets carrying the tobacco to the Gulf at New Orleans. 
He furnished his own ocean transportation by buying three 
Sailing vessels to carry the tobacco to France. 


The grain trade has started a co-operative system for 
reporthig leaking cars in transit. Large amounts of grain 


a 
* 


have been wasted every year through badly fitted doors 
and holes in the cars. If this leakage is noted in transit 
and reported to the railroad officials they can repair the 
ear. Grain dealers should keep an eye on all cars passing 
through their stations and report to their trade papers for 
publication the car initials, number, place of leakage, town 
and date. This gives data upon which claims can be made 
for leakage. The same information reported to the station 
agent would in many cases make it possible to repair the 
car. 


EFFICIENT USE OF CARS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Reports compiled by the railroads’ war board indicate 
nation-wide co-operation on the part of shippers in the 
railroads’ campaign to make better use of existing freight 
cars, in order to be able better to provide the increased 
amount of freight service which the necessities of the war 
have called for. 

The reports which come from railroads, shippers and 
shippers’ associations in all parts of the country show that 
practically every commodity, from coal and steel to food 
products, is being loaded now in a way to eliminate waste 
space in the cars and thereby increase the number of cars. 
available to shippers. 

It is estimated from these reports that during the month 
of July savings in space were effected by the shippers 
which increased the number of cars available for freight 
traffic by practically 120,000. : 

Some conception of the efforts which the shippers are 
making to help the railroads in their campaign to increase 
transportation efficiency and release cars that are essen- 
tial to take care of the increased government and com- 
mercial traffic may be gleaned from the following facts 
taken from the reports sent to the commission on car 
service (Shaeffer committee) from various parts of the 
country. 

In New Orleans, sugar, which was formerly loaded to 
only fifty per cent of the capacity of the cars, is now be- 
ing loaded from one hundred to one hundred and thirteen 
per cent of marked capacity. 

The loading of coffee has also increased in the New 
Orleans. district from fifty per cent of the full capacity of 
the cars to as high as eighty-six per cent. 

At Libby, Mont., a lumber company which in July, 1916, 
loaded on an average of 22,268 ft. of lumber per ear, in. 
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July this year increased the average loading to 26,383 ft., 
an increase of more than fifteen per cent per car. 

A rubber company in the middle West which averaged 
1,600 lbs. of tires to the car before the campaign for in- 
tensive loading began, is now loading 32,000 lbs. of tires 
to the car. 

A salt company in Kansas is now loading cars to 110 
per cent of their marked capacity, an increase of more 
than 20 per cent over its performance last year. 

An iron company in New York state that formerly loaded 
pig iron to 90 per cent of the marked capacity of its cars 
increased its loading to 107.2 per cent during the period 
July 15 to July 31, inclusive. 

A recent check of bituminous coal on one of the eastern 
roads showed that out of 540 cars only 7 contained lad- 
ing below the marked capacity of the cars. The total 
marked capacity of these cars was 27,593 net tons. The 
weight of the lading per car was 30,667 tons, or a loading of 
111.14 per cent of the marked capacity. 

In addition to co-operating by intensive loading, a num- 
ber of shippers’ and manufacturers’ associations have vol- 
untarily agreed to the abolishment of reconsignment and 
diversion of cars in transit. An example for this action 
was set by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
August 14, when it adopted resolutions recommending that 
every common carrier in the United States be authorized 
by the commission on car service to place embargoes 
against the diversion or reconsignment of all freight, ex- 
cept in cases where it can be satisfactorily shown that 
the additional haul is made necessary by the insolvency of 
the consignee or a bona fide refusal of the original con- 
signee to accept the shipment. 


CO-OPERATION BY SHIPPERS 
The traffic department of Penick and Ford, Ltd., mo- 
lasses and syrups, New Orleans, has sent to the trade in 
the United States and Canada and also to the railroads, 
the following circular, printed in patriotic colors: 


YOU ARE SELECTED IN THIS CRISIS OF YOUR COUNTRY 
to become an effective right behind the trenches! Distance is 
a matter of transportation. 

Our transportation system can reduce your disadvantages as 
A FIGHTING MAN, so that your bit done in this country will 
be work you are ‘selected’? and best fitted for done RIGHT 
BEHIND THE BATTLE LINE. Fight the devil with fire! 
Fight the enemy with efficiency! Direct the efficiency of your 
own business into a practical support of your country in this 
crisis. 

THINK! to win the’ war the resources of this country must 
be transported to the battle front! SUPPLIES ARE HELD 
AWAITING every excessive car you use or delay! DISTANCE 
IS LACK OF TRANSPORTATION! FRANCE to-day IS 
NEARER THAN GETTYSBURG of 40 years ago. 

LOAD CARS HEAVILY AND HANDLE THEM QUICKLY 

Our Record 
, 1917 1917 1917 1917 1917 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
Average increase in weight 

per carload shipment 

over same months of 

previous year, pounds...4,200 1,300 6,024 3,500 9,706 

Record of Loading and Unloading ° 
Cars released before begin- 

ning of free time, per 

| RE ree ree 15.68 22.42 23.30 26.0 24.01 
Cars released before expi- 

ration of free time, per 


0 a eer ere 92.81 83.10 85.78 92.0 90.29 
Average deteation per car 
at our New Orleans 
EE bs ata wacas boa aracavautue ee 1 day 24 day 14% day 1% day 1% day 
Not a Boast A Knowledge of Where We Stand 


We Hope to Improve It 
What Is Your Record, Messrs. Shipper and Railroad Man? 


W. W. Ingalls, Jr., traffic manager, says that large ship- 
pers were awake to the car situation as soon as the rail- 
roads were, if not sooner. “We initiated the matter of 
double loading cars,” he says, “and on account of delays in 
securing authority we finally double loaded cars without 














authority. The large shippers are now fully abreast of 
any other interests in working out the present car short. 
age and efforts to meet possible prices under mobilization, 

“The man to reach in this campaign is the small, mis. 
cellaneous shipper, but I doubt whether full co-operation 
in the matter of quick loading, prompt unloading and heavy 
loading of cars can be obtained by simply asking him to 
do it. I doubt the wisdom of asking him ‘to do something 
for the railroads.’ The more effective way to reach him is 
to show him actual figures on the increased efficiency of 
the carriers and, if possible, that the larger shippers are 
not doing business through any particular favoritism, but 
rather through their full co-operation with the carriers 
and their increased efficiency in car handling. It was with 
this object in view that we issued the circular. If it will 
create a healthy rivalry among shippers, one of its objects 
will be obtained, If I was at this time issuing the circular, 
I would make more effective or plainer, the increased load- 
ing record. For instance, the increased loading of 9,706 
pounds in May, 1917, over 1916 represents an increase over 
20 per cent per carload shipment. It does not correctly 
represent the heavier loading per car, for the reason that 
in 1917, in number of instances, we loaded two such ship- 
ments in one car instead of one carload shipment in one 
car aS we were doing in 1916.” 


CO-OPERATION BY DRAYMEN 


The draymen of New Orleans have organized a Bureau 
of Transportation with Paul H. Maloney of the Crescent 
Transfer & Shipping Company as president and H. J. 
Nolan, secretary. The following statement of reasons, is- 
sued by the officers of the association to shippers, trans- 
portation organizations, railroads and steamship lines ex- 
plains the purpose of the organization: 

“The public cartage business has been vitally affected by 
the excessive increase in cost of operation. Feed as well as 
material utilized in the business has more than doubled 
in price. The drayage business will have to undergo a com- 
plete organization or else operate along unsuccessful lines. 
To keep this port in the foreground as to ecenomy in the 
handling of freight shipments, etc., the Bureau of Freight 
Transportation, composed of a large number of the team 
owners of this city, is now trying to devise ways and means 
by which the lost motion due to the delays in delivery and 
receiving of commodities will be lessened. 


“This part of the situation offers abundance of room 
for work and the bureau, with the assistance of the rail- 
roads, the steamship lines and warehouses, can make a 
more efficient service, and the merchants, by having all 
liabilities such as surrendering-of bills of lading, releasing 
warehouse receipts, guaranteeing or paying storage 
charges, having goods in perfect order, with proper and 
definite shipping arrangements made with carrying lines, 
can help themselves and facilitate in the movement of 
trade.” 

One of the prime objects of the association is to bring 
about the adoption of a uniform delivery and receiving rule. 


HANDLING OF PERISHABLES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureat. 

In an effort to decrease the great waste of perishable 
fruits and vegetables due to carelessness and improper 
handling, which subtracts hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of food from the country’s supply each year, the bureau of 
markets and the bureau of plant industry of the TInited 
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States Department of Agriculture will, as rapidly as prac- 
ticable, extend the present demonstrational and investiga- 
tional work with producers, shippers, carriers and ware- 
housemen regarding proper methods of handling perish- 
ables. This work will be taken up with funds just made 
available in the food production bill recently enacted by 
Congress. 

Specialists declare that the successful transportation or 
storage Of perishables is primarily dependent on careful 
and proper handling methods when being prepared for 
shipment. If carelessly or improperly handled when 
harvested and packed, all care exercised thereafter to in- 
sure sound condition may be largely ineffective and result 
in serious*loss to the producer as well as loss of food- 
stuffs to the consumer. Specialists in the harvesting and 
handling of fruits and vegetables, through demonstrational 
work and other practicable means in the important pro- 
ducing sections, will reach as many producers and shippers 
as possible. 

These and other specialists also will advise producers in 
ihe construction and alteration of storage houses for prod- 
ucts that can be successfully stored, especially without 
artificial refrigeration, and in regard to the most efficient 
use and management of such storage houses. Specialists 
declare that losses of fruits and vegetables are high in 
many well-constructed storage houses merely because the 
equipment is improperly used. 


The department will seek to reduce losses of perishables 
still further by demonstrating to carriers and urging upon 
them the use of improved refrigerator cars which give 
uniformly greater refrigeration efficiency with marked econ- 
omies as regards ice consumption and in heavier loading. 
Several thousand refrigerator cars have been built or re- 
built in practical conformity with the results of recent in- 
vestigations and are in use on many railways. It is the 
hope of the department specialists that the use of uni- 
formly better equipment may become much more general 
during the years when war needs make the conservation 
of food especially important. 


LOADING OF COTTON 


John F. Clark, president of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, has sent a letter to traders and exchange mem- 
bers requesting that whenever possible cotton shippers 
Make trades in units of 75 bales or multiples thereof in 
order to assist the railroads in relieving the car shortage. 
It was stated that 90 per cent of the cars will carry 75 
bales and that if traders comply with the exchange presi- 
dent’s request cars can be loaded to their full capacity 
without wasting space. 


-LOUISIANA COTTON 


The Commission has amended the last two paragraphs 
of its order entered July 11, in I. & S. Case 955, Louisiana 
Cotton, to read as follows: 


It is further ordered, That respondents herein be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to publish, on or before Sept. 1, 1917, 
upon notice to this Commission and the general public by not 
ee than one day's filing and posting in the manner pre- 
Scribed in Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, tariffs 
= Suppl ments establishing in conformity with this report 
lee recsulations and practices which do not exceed the 
— or transgress the limitations stated or prescribed in 
s report, 
nan’ it is further ordered, That tariffs or supplements pub- 
oe and filed under this authority shall bear on their title 
_ the ‘olowing notation: ‘‘Issued upon five days’ (one day’s) 
in Ice by authority of Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 

I. and S. Docket No. 955.” 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the ce of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
7 age No answers will 
where ¢ 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. 


be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 


Help for Traffic Man 


Misdescription of Shipment. 


Q.—We have recently had shipped to us several cars 
of tanning material by the Pacific Oil Company at 
Olean, N. Y. The shippers originally billed these ship- 
ments as “leather grease,” on which classification we 
were compelled to pay at a rate of $1.91 per hundred 
pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds. However, as this is a 
tanning material, we finally succeeded in having rate re- 
duced to $1.16 per hundred pounds, minimum 40,000 
pounds,.being the rate on tanning materials as provided 
in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariffs 1-O and 1-P. 
However, this material is a glucose which has been 
treated and which has a higher moisture content than 
glucose. It has been treated by adding, as near as we 
can learn, tale. Now the question that arises is, can we 
make a claim based on rate of 8l1c per hundred pounds as 
provided in the Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariffs 
named above, as material in question is of the same base 
as glucose? ‘ 

A.—A shipment should be properly described in the 
bill of lading. You say that the shipment consisted of 
“tanning material” and that the rate applicable to that 
commodity has been charged. If the article shipped was 
in fact “tanning material” it is subject to the published 
rate on such material, and you erred in the first instance 
in describing it “leather grease,’ and you err again in 
endeavoring to obtain the glucose rate. The latter rate 
applies on glucose and not on all articles or commodities 
having “the same base as glucose.” 


Intermediate and Combination Rates. 


Q.—An I. C. C. local, joint and proportional freight tariff 
names class and commodity rates between certain points. 
The tariff is made up of three sections. Section 1 naming 
class rates, section 2 commodity, and section 3 distance 
rates, each section containing the usual “alternative” ap- 
plication providing for the use of rates in either section 
of tariff reads as follows: ‘Rates, not named, from points 
of origin or to points of destination, in this tariff, will 
be made by adding to the rates shown in this tariff the 
rates shown in other tariffs lawfully on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; but if the rate so made 
exceeds the rate from or to a point beyond on the same 
railroad, as shown in this tariff, the latter rate will apply, 
except as otherwise provided herein.” 

In the class rate section, the rate from A to C (for 
example) is 20c per cwt., this being a specific through 
class rate from and to points named. In the commodity 
section there is an item naming a rate of 15c cwt. on 
the same commodity from A to E (a point beyond C on 
the same line and road). Notwithstanding the specific 
through class rate from A to C as mentioned, is it per- 
missible, under the above intermediate application, to use 
the 15¢c rate to C as intermediate to E? If so, what rule 
of tariff construction applies? 

A.—The tariff rule quoted by you is substantially that 
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authorized by the I. C. C. in its Tariff Circular 18-A, rule 
5 (b). It is clear that the rule as authorized by the Com- 
mission and as published by the carrier is intended to 
cover instances in which no through rates are published 
and where combinations apply. Such combination to an 
intermediate point to which no through rate is published 
may and frequently does result in higher charges to such 
point than to a more distant point on the same route, 
resulting in a departure from the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the act. To enable carriers to con- 
tinue to make rates on combinations in instances where 
no through rates apply, and at the same time conform 
their through charges to the long-and-short-haul rule of 
the law, seems to have been the thought of the Com- 
mission when it adopted its rule 5 (b). The Commission 
has consistently held that a published through rate must 
be applied to the through transportation of a shipment 
even though some combination may make less, and it 
follows that a published through rate must likewise be 
applied to a through shipment even though there may 
be a lower through rate to a more distant point on the 
same route. So we would say that in the example you 
submit the lawful rate from A to C is the class rate of 
20 cents, unless a lower through rate is provided from 
and to the same points in sections 2 or 3 of the tariff, in 
which event that rate which results in the lowest charge 
is the lawful through rate. We should not be understood 
as expressing any opinion concerning the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of the publication of a higher rate 
from A to C than’ from A to E, a more distant point on 
the same route. 


Exhibits at County Fairs. 

Q.—A carload of cattle exhibited at a county fair was 
returned via the same as originally forwarded, and within 
30 days afte: the close of the fair the secretary of the 
fair certifying that the cattle had not changed hands. 
(a) On what basis should the freight charges be assessed? 
(b) If this exhibit consisted of race horses on what basis 
should the charges be paid? 

A.—The answer to your question depends entirely upon 
the provisions of the carrier’s tariff. Section 22 of the 
act authorizes carriers to grant free or reduced rate 
transportation of property for exhibition at fairs and ex- 
positions. The words “reduced rates” have been con- 
strued by the Commission to be special authority for car- 
riers to depart from established tariff rates, and it has 
held for such transportation it is not necessary for car- 
riers to provide tariffs or observe tariff rates (C. R. 208). 
When a carrier does provide a tariff for such exhibits it 
requires shippers to comply with its provisions as to time 
limit on the return movement certification, ete. You al- 
lude first to the exhibit as “a carload of cattle’ and then 
in the closing paragraph inquire what charges should be 
paid “if this exhibit consisted of race horses.” Ordinarily 
carriers do not grant “reduced rates” on race horses. 

Allowance for Stakes. 

Q.—A shipment, under the Western Classification, is 
loaded on a flat car and stakes are used to protect the 
shipment. The classification permits an allowance of 500 
pounds for stakes. The minimum weight on the ship- 
ment is 40,000 pounds, and the actual weight 40,275 pounds. 
What allowance can be made for the stakes? 

A.—While the classification provides for an allowance of 
500 pounds, it also provides a minimum weight of 40,000 
pounds, which is the lowest weight upon which charges 
will be assessed at the carload rate. Therefore the allow- 
ance for stakes in the instance you relate would be 275 
pounds. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS ~ 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 


plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Shipment Delayed Through Insufficient ~Marking. 

Ohio.—Question: In October, 1916, a jobber in Chicago 
made a shipment of a reducer (which was not a stock 
article) to a certain firm at West Point, Va. The ship. 
ment was invoiced the firm for $50 and apparently lost 
in transit. Being unable to get the original bill of lading 
from the shipper, the consignee was only able to secure 
a copy. Shipment was purchased f. o. b. Chicago. The 
early part of January this shipment checked over at West 
Point, Ga. This consignee was in dire need of this re- 
ducer and another order was placed with the shipper for 
another one to be made. Shipper advises consignee that 
owing to the increased cost of materials current price 
would be $65 f. o. b. Chicago; second shipment arrives 
O. K. Shortly after arrival of second shipment original 
shipment comes in free astray. Consignee refuses orig- 
inal shipment. However, they pay the $65, and now ship- 
per is demanding payment for the first shipment, which 
is in the Old Hoss Warehouse at Richmond, Va. Upon 
investigating the matter carefully it was found that, in- 
stead of the reducer being tagged, white paint was used 
for the destination and the V in Virginia had been erased. 
Kindly advise if shipper has any claim on the consignee 
and, in your opinion, whether or not shipper has any 
right to demand payment for the original shipment and 
also if possible to collect from the carriers, as there is 
no proof that liability exists with them. 

Answer: It is the duty of the shipper of goods to have 
them properly marked and, if he neglects to do it, and 
there is a loss in consequence, without any fault of the 
carrier, he must bear the loss; but if there is a loss 
through any want of reasonable caution on the part of the 
carrier, or its servants, it will be responsible. And neg- 
ligence on the part of the owner of the goods, in deliv- 
ering them to a carrier improperly addressed, does not 
defeat his right to recover for a loss of goods upon the 
ground of contributory negligence, if the carrier’s agents 
received them with knowledge of the improper and in- 
sufficient. address. So that if a carrier issues a bill of 
lading to a certain and correct address, and receives 4 
shipment improperly or insufficiently marked to the same 
address, and does not ask for a better marking on the 
shipment, the carrier would be liable notwithstanding that 
the shipper’s error was the proximate cause of the loss. 

However, as to the measure of the carrier’s liability for 
damages in the shipment above described, unless the cal 
rier expressly contracted with the shipper to deliver it 
within a stated time, or had knowledge of special cil 
cumstances requiring expedition in the shipment, the 
owner cannot recover as for their full loss, unless they 
became worthless by the delay. Without such special 
contract for carriage, a carrier may not abandon goods 
that had been merely delayed in transit, and could not 
justify the purchase of a duplicate shipment by reason 
of such delay and hold the carrier responsible for the 
extra costs that he has incurred thereby. If the shipper 
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js unwilling to accept the return of the first reducer, or 
the corrier refuses to pay damages on the basis of the 
actual value of the delayed shipment in their full loss, the 
most ;Tudent course for the consignee to take would be 
io sell the first shipment at the best price possible and 
hold the carrier liable for the cost of the duplicate reducer 
jess the value of the delayed reducer as sold, or, if unable 
to sell, less the value of the delayed reducer utilized to 
its best advantage. 
Measure of Damages in Delayed Shipments. 

illinois—Question: The writer had a shipment which 
was delivered to a railroad in Official Classification ter- 
ritory on April 12. On May 4 we started a tracer after 
same, but were unable to obtain forwarding advice from 
the agent until May 17, at which time he informed us 
that he had no record of the shipment. The shippers of 
ihe consignment were also after same, and they located 
the shipment still at the place where it was delivered; 
namely, being under a crane. After the shipment was 
forwarded from this station we endeavored to trace same, 
but received misleading information from the agents 
of the railroad company, so we finally found it necessary 
io locate the shipment and have same delivered. This 


expense, including telegrams, etc., cost us in the neigh- , 


porhood of $84, for which we entered claim, but the rail- 
road insists that they are not responsible for this expense, 
due to the fact that they have a tracing department to 
look after shipments of this nature. 

In view of the attitude of the railroad company, I would 
be pleased to have you inform me, through the columns 
of The Traffic World, of any recent rulings by the Com- 
nission covering expense incurred on delayed shipments. 
We placed our claim for the time and expense of our man 
traveling and also the expense of our superintendent while 
idle waiting for this shipment. 

Answer: The point in question has never been decided 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, since it is a 
caim for damages to a shipment in transit, which is 
cognizable in the courts, and over which the Commission 
has no jurisdiction under the act. Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 32 I. C. C., 488 (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 16, 1915, page 118). 


The courts generally held that where goods are not 
(elivered in a reasonable time by a carrier, the measure 
of damages is any reasonable loss and expense occasioned 
by the delay, together with the value of the goods at the 
lime and place they should have been delivered, less their 
Value at the time and place of actual delivery, with in- 
terest from the former date. Expenses of the owner in 
tracing the goods, such as telegraphing or telephoning, 
are natural results of the carrier’s delay in transporting 
the goods, for which the owner can recover, regardless 
of the attitude or action of the carrier, if done in good 
faith and through the exercise of a sound business judg- 
Ment. Tut the owner cannot recover the expenses in- 
curred by him on a trip to the point of destination to 
look after the shipment, or for the loss of time of em- 


Dloyes re sulting by reason of the delay, unless the carrier 
knew when the contract for transportation was made that 


Such los 
livery, 


s would naturally follow from a delay in de- 


* * * 
Injury to Shipment by Freezing. 
Michig n—Question: As regards shipment of fruit 
made fron Chicago to Saginaw, Mich., in a refrigerator 
ty are we not correct in assuming that the railroad 
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company agrees to fully protect shipment from freezing? 
The railroad company contend that they furnish proper 
equipment and if the weather is severe enough so that 
it freezes they are not liable for loss. Will you please 
advise if such is the case? We are wondering if the 
railroad company refuse to guarantee shipments from 
freezing in refrigerator car, how is it possible for a cus- 
tomer to receive such product and be assured that it will 
arrive in a good condition. 

Answer: Where goods are frozen in transit the carrier 
is not responsible, if it has been guilty of no previous 
negligence or misconduct, by which such loss or damage 
may have been occasioned. If, therefore, a shipment 
moves in a safe and suitable car, for instance, a refrig- 
erator car of the kind in general use, and has been prop- 
erly handled while in transit, and there was no unneces- 
sary delay in transit that caused the freezing, the carrier 
would not be liable, and the owner must assume the risk 
for having chosen to send the goods at a season of the 
year when they were exposed to freezing. If, however, 
the freezing resulted from defect in the car, or its han- 
dling while in transit, or some other fault or negligence 
of the carrier, then the latter would be liable. 

For further views on this subject see answer to “New 
York,” published on page 1423 of the June 23, 1917, issue 
of The Traffic World. 

* oo * 
Measure of Damages in Delayed Shipments. 


Oklahoma.—Question: On June 17 we had ear. fruit 
jars shipped from Sand Springs, Okla., to Mangum, Okla., 
which, ordinarily, should be transported in from three to 
four days. Car was routed Sand Springs Railway, Frisco, 
care Rock Island Railway. On July 20 the Rock Island 
Railway received the car from the Frisco at Holdenville, 
Okla., and, owing to the bad order condition of the car, it 
was necessary to transfer contents to another car. In 
the meantime the order for the entire car was canceled 
and we were advised by the Rock Island that car was be- 
ing forwarded. As there were no storage facilities at 
Mangum, we had car stopped at Oklahoma City and stored. 
We notified the railroad company we intended to file 
claim for damages in delay. We made every effort to 
dispose of the car at original cost, but owing to crop 
failure were unable to do so. We will be obliged to carry 
the car over until next year, and perhaps longer, and 
would thank you to advise us if we would be entitled to 
interest on the amount of purchase, including storage 
charges on the car for a period of one year and actual 
profit lost on the sale on account of delay. 


Answer: Delay of a carrier in delivering goods will not 
authorize the consignee to reject them upon their arrival 
and recover their full value from the carrier, his remedy 
being to sue for the damages sustained from the delay. 
The measure of damages for unreasonable delay in the 
transportation of goods intended for market is usually the 
decrease between the market value of the goods at their 
destination at the time when they should have arrived 
there if moved with reasonable diligence, and the market 
value of the same goods at their destination at the time 
when they actually did arrive there. If, by reason of the 
delay, there is no market value for the goods at destina- 
tion, or no market value at some other nearby point, and 
the owner incurs additional expense in holding the ship- 
ment for a market, then the measure of damages will be 
the difference in market value at original destination when 
the goods should have arrived and the market value at 
changed destination at time of sale, plus the cost of hold- 
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ing the shipment, and interest on the market value at 
original destination when they should have arrived, with 
loss of profits if the same are not too remote or con- 
jectural to be susceptible of computation with reasonable 
accuracy. Before, however, holding the goods for a future 
market, it would be prudent for the owner to give the 
carrier an opportunity to take and dispose of them to.the 
best advantage. 


- MINIMUM LUMBER WEIGHTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A. D. Rahan, Donald D. Conn and W. H. Morgan, repre- 
senting Inland Empire lumber interests, appeared before 
the Suspension Board August 30, protesting against a 
proposal of the carriers to increase minimum weights on 
lumber and other forest products by eliminating the “vis- 
ible capacity” rule and providing that they would hold 
themselves out to furnish cars for lumber of less than 
2,400 cubic feet capacity. Henry Blakely, general freight 
agent for the Northern Pacific, defending the tariffs, said 
the object was to make the lumbermen load more effi- 
ciently. 

The lumbermen said they now loaded all they could 
in every car furnished and that the new rules would sim- 
ply penalize them. The Shevlin lumber interests said the 
penalty on them would be from $75,000 to $100,000 a year 
because the minima proposed are higher than their av- 
erage loading, which, they asserted, is to the limit of their 
ability. 


EMPTY CAR MOVEMENT 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 
announces that in the last ten days more than 7,000 addi- 
tional empty cars have been ordered into the South and 
Southwest to protect the movement of grain and food 
products and facilitate the transportation of lumber for 
the cantonments and shipyards. 

“The orders which the commission on car service of 
the war board have issued since the policy was adopted 
of moving empty cars from one railroad to another, re- 
gardless of ownership, in order to meet the abnormal 
freight conditions that the war has produced,” he says, 
“have resulted in 113,420 cars being distributed where 
they were most needed. All of this movement has taken 
place since May 1. 

“As a result, despite the most terrific pressure to which 
the railroads of the country have ever been subjected, 
millions of tons of government supplies, including lumber, 
munitions and materials for government construction, 
have been transported by the carriers without a hitch 
this year, and without interfering to any extent with the 
regular commercial traffic of the country, which, too, has 
been increased to vast proportions by the war. 

“Of the latest cars ordered distributed by the railroads’ 
war board, 2,450 cars are to be placed in the grain-pro- 
ducing country. Four thousand five hundred and thirty- 
seven additional cars have been sent into the lumber 
states of the South and four hundred others sent to one 
of the Atlantic coast lines to protect the unexpected in- 
crease in general freight. traffic. 

“The lines to which cars have been consigned to pro- 
tect the grain movement, together with the number of cars 
consigned to each, are as follows: 

“Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 500; Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western, 500; Wabash, 500; Chicago, Indianapolis & 
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Louisville, 250; Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 300; Gui 
Coast, 200. 
“The lines to which cars have been ordered to assure 





the prompt movement of lumber include: 

“Central of Georgia, 100; Louisville & Nashville, 509: 
Mobile & Ohio, 350; Illinois Central, 350; Louisiana Raj}. 
way & Navigation Company, 12; Gulf, Florida & Alabama, 
275; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 300; Toledo, Pe. 
oria & Western, 150; Georgia & Florida, 75; Souther, 
500; Atlantic Coast Line, 1,250; Atlanta, Birmingham ¢ 
Atlantic, 75; Seaboard Air Line, 400; Charleston & West. 
ern Carolina, 300.” 










COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Public Utilities Commission of Idaho has been gl. 
lowed to intervene in case 9574, Commercial Club of Colo, 
et al. vs. Colo. Sou. et al., and the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce in case 9765, Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. Texas, 
New Orleans et al. 

At the request of complainant, the Commission has dis- 
missed case 9703, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. ys, 
Cent. of Ga. et al. 

Order of the Commission effective Oct. 15, 1917, in case 
8477, Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa vs. Ann 
Arbor et al., has been postponed to Dec. 1, 1917. 

The Commission has granted permission to complainant 
in case 9550, Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al, 
to amend its complaint, this permission adding the La. 
Sou. as additional party defendant. 

At the request of complainant, the Commission has 
dismissed Case 9627, Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little 
Rock, Ark., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

The Great Northern Express Company has been allowed 
to intervene in Case 7101, Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City 
Commercial Club vs. American Express Co. et al. 





















SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and §S. 1116, the Commission has suspended to Decem- 
ber 30 Stocks Yard Tariff 6 proposing to shift the burden of 
unloading expense from the carrier to the shipper. 

August 30, in I. and S. 1117, Camp Logan, Houston, Texas. 
rates, Fonda’s Supplements 17 and 18 to I. C. C. 33 and 
Supplements 1, 2 and 3 to I. C. C. 40 were suspended in part 
from September 6 until January 4. , 

August 30, in I. and S. 1098, cement to Nebraska, A. T. & S$. 
F. Supplement 17 to I. C. 7138 and Supplement 12 to 
I. C. C. 7511 were suspended from August 31 to December 2. 

August 30, in I. and S. 1119, Illinois-Arkansa grain, C. R. I. & 
P. Supplement 19 to I. C. C. C10010 was suspended from Sep- 
tember 1 until December 30. 

August 30, in I. and S. 1116, lumber to Clinton, Texas, Sup- 
plements 6 and 7 to ICC 1184 were suspended from September 
10 until January 8. 

August 30, in I. and S. 1115, coal from Arkansas and other 
states, Kansas City Southern Supplement 11 to I. C. C. 34 
was suspended from August 30 until December 28. 



























Digest of New Complaints 











No. 7899. Beaver Valley Miller Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Application by the Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota 
for a reopening of the case and the making of South Da- 
kota a party as intervener on the ground that the decision 
of the Commission in the case made without its intervention 
causes unjust discrimination against South Dakota grain and 
grain products interests. 
No. 8381. J. V. Stimson vs. Southern et al. 
Petition for modification of order. ; io} 
No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. Petition o! Lehigh 
& New England for modification of the order. 
No. 8558. Application of the Philadelphia & Reading 
fication of the Commission’s order. L 
No. 8558. Milk and cream investigation. Petition of the D. L. 
& Pacific 











for modi- 






& W. for modification of order. 
™ —_ Hudson River Lumber Co. 
et al. 
Application for annulment of parts of Commission’s de- 
cision in 45 I. C. C., s - 
No. 9063, Sub. No. 1. Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co. V* 
Louisiana & Pacific et al. , 
(Continued on page 500). 
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COMMISSION ORDER. 


The order of the Commission of March 12, in Case 7761, 
Traffic Bureau of the Toledo Commercial Club et al. vs. 
the A. & V. et al., effective August 1, 1917, and so modified 
as to become effective October 1, 1917, has been further 
modified until November 1, 1917. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: 

cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. 

warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Position in railroad freight traffic office, by man 
31 years old, college graduate, with ten years’ experience in 
checking and making rates and percentages. Minimum _ sal- 
ary considered, $150 per month. ABC-5, care Traffic World, 


TRAFFIC EXPERT wants connection with large mercantile 
industry; 16 years’ experience; reliable and competent. Refer- 
ences. Minimum salary $3,600. W. C. P., 81 The Traffic World, 


As 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager, by married man, 31 
years of age. Twelve years’ experience and thoroughly famil- 
iar with all traffic matters. G. B. P., 29, Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position by competent, progressive TRAFFIC 
MAN, 33 years of age, and married. Have college education 
and have specialized in transportation. Eleven years’ railroad 
and industrial experience. Thoroughly proficient in rates, rout- 
ing, claim adjustments and I. C, C. rulings. Now employed by 
railroad in capacity of supervising agent. 
favorable railroad or industrial offer that promises opportunity 
in larger field. Address R. E. D. 88, care The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


POSITION as traffic manager desired by married man of 
twenty-eight. Thoroughly conversant with traffic matters. 
Nine years’ experience with carrier and commercial traffic 
department. B. A. 28, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as traffic manager by married man, 
ty-five years old; fifteen years’ experience in general freight 
office and on the road; entirely familiar with routing, rates, 
handling claims, and everything pertaining to traffic matters. 
L. E. 185, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Stenographer with some knowledge of local or 

; must be able to give bond, for which 

premium will be paid; permanent position; salary, one hundred 

-s, which will be advanced when efficiency is attained in 

the required work; location, small town in the south. G. 8S. 27, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to to-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
hecessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
ee oe PER A, AB SE President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Ccm- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 

a CHAMEEMD .i i. iscaeseeess <0 ecsallinsaic canals acai Vice-President 

Manager Transportation Department, Boston’ Chamber of 
Commerce. ° 
Secretary-Treasurer 


T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
EF Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS? ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Assistant Secretary 


aiAt correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Wong and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


New York 
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Move Your Material 
With Greater Speed 


and Economy— 


The demand for greater production and the 
labor situation present a serious problem to 
the manufacturer. 


In many industries where the moving of 
material is concerned, however, it is being 
solved by the use of the Electric Industrial 
Truck and Tractor. Savings of 30% to 40% 
are of everyday occurrence where it has re- 
placed the old hand trucking method and the 
efficiency of plants has been increased gen- 
erally through its use. 


In many varied industries throughout the 
country the ‘* fronclad=Exide’’ battery, where 
used for Industrial Truck service, is helping 
to make larger business possible. 


The long life, capacity and ability to with- 
stand rough service, so essential to the battery 
used in Industrial Truck Service, are charac- 
teristics of this ‘*fronclad=Exide’’ Giant. 


Investigate the air-tight cell cover, patented 
filling plug and the positive plate construction, 
which are special and exclusive features of 
the ‘*fronclad-Exide’’ battery. Write the 
nearest Sales Office. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Rochester Toronto 





Detroit 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED. 
(Continued from page 498) 


Application for annulment of parts of Commission’s de- 
cision in 45 I. C. C., 571. 

No. 9773. A. A. Smith, Atlanta, doing business as the A. E. 
Smith Cotton Product Co., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on twenty-five 
bales of cotton from New Orleans to Sweetwater, Tenn., in 
that a rate of $1.14 was collected instead of 50 cents, the 
carload rate. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9774. Green Bay Specialty Co., Green Bay, Wis., vs. New 
York & Long Branch et al. 

Alleges overcharges on two carloads of pants from Asbury 
Park to Green Bay by reason of failure to send shipment 
via cheapest route. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9775. Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce Freight Bureau 
vs. Georgia, Southern & Florida. 

Unjust and unreasonable class rates from Charleston, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., to the extent they were increased on 
Jan. 1, 1916, when the higher rates went into effect on ac- 
count of the fourth section report of the Commission, under 
which the carriers change long standing differentials. Asks 
for a restoration of the old rates. 

No. 9776. Jonn P. Wilson vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 

Charges discrimination against carriers involved in that they 
did not present to him correct freight bills on a shipment of 
peaches from Ridge Springs, S. C., sold by him on commis- 
sion, until after he had remitted to the consignor, claiming 
that for him to be compelled to pay the undercharge of $26.54 
would result in discrimination in favor of the commission 
men to whom were rendered correct freight bills enabling 
them to deduct the proper amount for freight before remit- 
ting to the consignor. Asks for a cease and desist order. 

No. 9777. Oregon Fruit Co., Portland, vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. 

Against rates of 45 and 45.5 cents on watermelons from 
California points to Oregon points as unjust, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory and in violation of the fourth 
section. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9778. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al. 

Against a rate of 22.1 cents on nitrate of soda from Norfolk, 
Va., to Gibbstown, N. J., because in excess of the rate of 9 
cents on intrate of soda, classified as a fertilizer material, 
from the same point of importation to Gibbstown and other 
stations in the Philadelphia group, and 8.3 cents from Phila- 
delphia to Gibbstown on imported nitrate of soda. Asks for 
reparation amounting to $2,486.41. 

No. 9779. Harrisonburg Milling Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Against milling in transit practices on grain originating on 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other carriers in C. F. A. and 
E. T. L. territories milled at Harrisonburg as unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Asks for a .cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9780. Empire Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, vs. A. C. L. 

Against rates on peanuts from Banks, Brundige and Elba, 
Ala., to Bainbridge, Ga., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation down. to a 
subsequently established basis of commedity rates. 

No. 9781. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against the combination on dressed poultry, eggs and but- 
ter based on East St. Louis as unlawful because in excess of 
the combination on St. Louis to destinations east of the 
Illinois-Indiana line. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 9782. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass et al. 

Asks for reparation for the expenses incurred in returning 
caretakers for live poultry during the period the provision 
for the free return of such caretakers was eliminated from 
tariffs, Dec. 29, 1914, and Oct. 26, 1915. 

No. 9783. J. W. Summerhays & Sons Co. et al., Salt Lake, vs. 
x 2. &. BF. Ot. ab 

Unreasonable rates on dry and salted hides, pelts, etc., from 
Salt Lake to Chicago and Manistique, Mich. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9784. The West Virginia Rail Co., 
O. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on new iron and steel 
rails and cross ties from Huntington to C. F. A. and Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh territories carried in C. & O. I. C. C. 6645 and 
B. & O. I. C. GC. No. 14115. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 9784. F. H. Coulter et al., 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against rules of the Great Northern in its I. C. C. No. A1659 
as applied to live stock to points in South Dakota as dis- 
ecriminatory inasmuch as the same rule does not apply to 
South St. Paul and Sioux City. Asks for reparation and new 
rules. 

No. 9785. Chamber of Commerce of Hawkinsville, Ga., vs. 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates from Jacksonville 
and Charleston, S. C., to Hawkinsville. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9786. Providence Ice Co., Providence, R. L., 
New Haven & Hartford. 

Against a rate of 70 cents per ton on ice from Sterling 
Junction, Mass., to Rumford, R. I., as unjust and unreason- 
able because in excess of the 65 cent rate from other parts 
of Sterling Junction, the ice house of the complainant being 
north of the line dividing the 70 and 65 cent zones. Asks for 
a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9787. Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern et al. 

Asks for reparation on account of refrigeration charges col- 
lected on fresh meats, packing house products, poultry and 
dairy products under the tariffs condemned by the Commis- 
sion in No. 7969. 

No. 9788. Cleveland Lumber Co., 


Huntington, vs. B. & 


Ipswich, S. D., vs. C. M. & St. 


vs. New York, 


Jasper, Ala., vs. Alabama 


Central et al. : 
Alleges rates on lumber and forest products from Patton 
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Switch, Ford Switch and Sunlight, Ala., to Ohio and ) issis- 
sippi River crossings are unjust and unreasonable beca: se jp, 
excess of rates from Jasper and Manchester, Ala. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9789. Clearfield (Ky.) Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. et al 

eS. njust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Cle: :field 
Ky., to Maysville, Ky., reconsigned to New Kensingto.:, Pa. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. ; 

No. 9790. Memphis Freight Bureau, for the Memphis Street 
Ry. Co., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on transfer | ickets 
from Philadelphia to Memphis. Asks for third class :ating 
and reparation amounting to $202.74. 6 

No. 9791. Beekman Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. Salen:, Wi- 
nona & Southern et al. 

Unreasonable charges on yellow pine from West Eminence 
Mo., to Kansas City, reconsigned to Waterloo, Ia., by reason 
pod the absence of reconsigning privileges. Asks for repara- 
ion. 

ay — J. I. Lamb Co., La Crosse, Wis., vs. C. M. & St. P 
et al. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on strawberries from Villa 
Ridge, Ill., to La Crosse. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
ana reparation. ; 

No. 9793. Geo. C. Holt and Benj. B. Odell, receivers, A®tna 
Explosives Co., New York City, vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $7.20 per net ton on shipments of sul- 
phuric acid in tank cars, Hampton, Ga., to Greensboro, N. ¢. 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 4 
rate of $3.10 subsequently established. Reparation asked for. 

No. 9795. National Petroleum Products Co. et al., Chicago and 
other places, vs. A. T. & S. F. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on crude petroleum 
and distillates from Oklahoma producing points to Joliet and 
Lockport, Ill. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 9796. Diamond Coal and Coke Co., Diamond Mine, Pa., ys, 
Penn. R. R. Co. et ai. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on coal from Dia- 
mond Mine to points in Ohio, New York and West Virginia 
and unduly prejudicial and preferential to other mines in 
Pennsylvania. Asks for reasonable maximum rates and 
reparation. 

No. 9800. Milledgeville (Ga.) Jobbers’ Assn. vs. 
Georgia et al. 

Unreasonable, unjust and unlawful weights and charges 
from Jacksonville and Charleston to Milledgeville. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates. 


ONE WAY TO DEVELOP TRAFFIC 
(Continued from page 454) 
that while they may be ever so efficient in develop- 
ing market gardening or whatever produce they 
may be carrying, and ever so perfect in the means 
by which they gather it up and carry it to the 
copsuming market, or city, they neglect the means 
by which they might most successfully co-operate 
in finally placing it in the hands, or in the mouths, 
of the ultimate consumer? That is not railroad- 
ing, it may be said, and, of course, it is not. But 


Central of 





it is doing business and making money, and it 1s 
at least as much a part of railroading as is induc- 
ing the farmers to plant the crops which the car- 


‘Tier proposes to haul at a profit. This latter kind 


of development has for a long time been considered 
a legitimate part of the railroad business, and rail- 
roads that can do so to advantage maintain agti- 
cultural and commercial development departments 
for just that work. Disposing of the produce at 
destination after the railroad has encouraged and 
helped in its production and then has transported 
it to the place of consumption is just working at 
the other end of the job. The railroads have 
merely not yet come to see it in that way. Why 
should they not own, or operate, or promote the 
operation of market places in or adjacent to their 
terminals where the public may obtain these food 
supplies with the least possible effort and with the 


greatest possible directness? We believe it vould 
pay in many cities—Chicago, for instanc -and 
that the railroads, by establishing such market 


places would be filling a crying public neec 
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~— R. R. GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
n Dia- R. D. UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. New York. 
irginia 0. E. THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. J. > aaa BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 
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s for a The Ch & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having ‘ts terminal at d 
ae. he C mo sagan a mam a S eee * ae _ ms forcien pone De water, Baltimore, Md, is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 
This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and A the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 
this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of wor afanertotien. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
IC eter i § Ct} to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 W Street, New York City, Maps and full information concerning available property will 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. ‘ 
Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
‘elop- RET NTIONG at ‘Climecn Btvest ath te. Poneiezia Railroad via foat at W Point, C. & C. B. RB. RB 
! a float 2 ‘agner’s to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 
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| Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk .*) are 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
Peoria. Cancellations and post ements announced too late te 
show the change in this will be noted eisewhere. 
September 4—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Marshal: 
101—Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
American Express Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, Ia. 
September 4—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
9733—The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. et al.—also the following fourth sections involving rates 
on new iron and steel rails from Huntington; 2045—Ill. Cen- 
tral R. R. Co.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & N. R. R. 
Co.; 1065—Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co. 
9682—The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Baltimore Ohio R. R. 
Co. et al. 
September 4—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McCawlhey: 
9537—Mayo Milling Co., Inc., vs. The C. & C. Ry. Oo. et al. 
September 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: 
9583—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. The Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al.—also fourth section applications 
involving rates on the transportation of portland cement 
from New Castle, Pa., to points in Ohio: 2060—Filed by 
J. F. Tucker, agent; 1563, 1572—Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co.; 1787—Erie R. R. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 


September 5—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Gibson: 
9404—-State Corp. Com. of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
September 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McCawley: 
9637—The McNeel Marble Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. 
. et al. 
eats A Sait ve. Ailentic Const Lise BR. R. Ou. 
9634—Stein Junk Co. of Atlanta, Ga., vs. Southern Ry. Co. 


et al. 
9689—B. B. Stuart & Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: 
706—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
9713—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 7—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Marshall: 
7897—The LaCrosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 
$525—The LaCrosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Watkins: 
9688—William Lunham and Walter Moore, co-partners, doing 
business under the firm name and style, Lunham & Moore, 
vs. The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. : 
September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 
9083—Will O’Leary vs. K. C. & M. Ry. et al. , 
Fourth Section Application 1951, K. C. S. Ry., involving rates 
on grapes, C. L., from Arkansas points to Memphis. 
September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Walter M. Brown: 
* 9709—Currie & Campbell vs. Central R. R. of N. J. 
9696—South Chester Tube Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
9668—Delaware River Steel Co. vs. P. & R. 
September 10—Macon, Ga.—Commissioner McChord: 
9624—Freight Bureau Macon Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. 
L. et al. 
September 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Watkins: 
\. & S. 1092—Scrap paper from Boston, Mass. 


September 10—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
1. & S. 1000—Louisiana case. - 
6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. et al. 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. et al. 
8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark. et al. 
g920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. La. & Gulf 


t al. 
9036——Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark. & La. Mid. 


et al. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 488 et al. 

September 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Marshall: 
9630—Varley-Wolter Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
9097—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. et al. 

1. & S. 1096—Wooden package ratings. 

September 10—McAlester, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 9727—Hale-Halsell Grocery Co. vs. New Mexico. Central. 

September 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Carmalt: 

* 9461—De Laval Separator Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 

September 11—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: | 

* 8043—American Refining Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco 

et al. 

* 8084—American Refining Co. vs. T. & T. et al. ’ 

* 3051—American Refining Co. vs. St. Louis & San Francisco. 

et al. 

September 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Watkins: 

1. & S. 1091—New England dry goods. 

September 12—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner McCawley: 

9625—A. J. Nye vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 

September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Walter M. Brown: 
9680—Bayway Chemica] Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

September 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fleming: 
8078—Miller Bros. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 

September 15—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Marshall: 
9642—Yeakel Fuel Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
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* 4694—Adams Leather Co. et al. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
1150—City of Spokane vs. Great Northern. 
1151—City of Spokane vs. Nor. Pac. 
1152—City of Spokane vs. O. R. & N. Co. 


September 15—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Walter N. Brown: 
ee Perforated Wrapping Co. vs. Ariz. En. R. R, 
Yo. et al. 


September 15—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner McCawley: 
— Benthuysen Lumber and Tie Co. vs. G. & §& I 


September 17—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

Fourth section applications of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Colorado & Southern and Colorado Midland: Denver & Rio 
Grande—3735, 4004, 4114, 4119, 4126, 4206, 4216, 4325, 3942, 
4005, 4115, 4120, 4127, 4207, 4310, 4505, 4001, 4006, 4116, 4123 
4128, 4208, 4314, 4002, 4112, 4117, 4124, 4201, 4213, 4315, 4003, 
4113, 4118, 4125, 4202, 4214, 4324; Colorado & Southern—2536, 
2541, 2544, 2577, 2585, 2616, 2620, 2622, 2555, 2537, 2542, 2550, 
2582, 2588, 2619, 2621, 2623, 2556, 2557, 2558, 2575, 2559, 2591, 
2567, 2568, 2569, 2570, 2573, 2594, 2595, 2597, 2604, 2611, 2612, 
2613, 2614, 2615, 2624, 2625, 2626, 2627, 2610; Colorado Midland 
—4101, 4103, 4104, 4105, 4107. These applications cover 
various rates between points on respective lines. 


September 17—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McCawley: 
9716—Dupont Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 


September 17—Raton, N. M.—Examiner Fleming: 
9491—-Swastika Fuel Co. vs. A. P. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 17—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Marshall: 
a Service Commission of Wash. vs. Ala. & Vicks. 
et al. 
September 
Brown: 
8480—Macey Co. et al. vs. Pere M. et al. 
September 17—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Watkins: 
9535—Syracuse Chamber of Commerce vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
September 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner H. C. Wilson: 
9009—Claims for loss or damage of grain. 
September 18—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 

9708—F.. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

Fourth Section Ap. No. 1548—Southern Ry. Co., involving 
rates on commercial fertilizers, C. L., Norfolk, Va., to 
points in North Carolina. 

September 18—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner McCawley: 

a ga Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Iron Mount- 

ain et al. 

September 19—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 

1! & S. 110i—C. F. A. class rates scale No. 3. 

* I. & S. 1104—Live stock valuation. 
September 19—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Fleming: 

—s Grande Valley Creamery Co. vs. Wells Fargo & Co. 
et al. 

9721—Meslilla Valley Produce Exchange, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. et al. Also Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
622 and 671, Leland, involving rates on wheat, C. L., from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and Illinois 
points to El Paso. 


September 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 
ner” viemmerann Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
et al. 
*8118—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 


September 20—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
9707—Forked Deer Milling Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


September 21—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner G. M. Brown: 
9653—Carolina Wood Products Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Also the following fourth section applications: 1548—Sou. 
Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & N. Ry. Co., involving rates on chestnut 
extract wood from points in Georgia to Canton, N. C. 
9636—Graham County Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 21—Canton, Ohio—Examiner Watkins: 
9656—Whitmore-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


September 21—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 
94F2—U. S. of America vs. Sumpter Valley Ry. Co. et al. 


September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
ar—New Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Pere Marquette 
~ R. Ca et al. 


9587—Reliance Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. Also 
the following fourth section applications involving rates on 
cotton piece goods from Danville, Va., and other points 
taking the same rates to Paducah, Ky.: 2045—Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co.; 3965—C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 1548—Southern 
Ry. Co.; 3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co.; 1561—N. & W. 
Ry. Co.; 4966—C. & O. Ry.-Co. 


September 22—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
9609—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Belt 
Ry Co., Chattanooga. 

Fourth Section Applications 540 of the Chattanooga Sou.; 1952 
of the L. & N.; 542 of the A. G. S.; 1530 of the Cent. of 
Ga.; 1548 of the Sou. Ry., and 458 of the N. C. & St. L, 
in so far as they relate to rates for the transportation of 
pipe blacking, C. L., from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Bi:ming- 
ham, Ala. 

* 9701—Lookout Paint Mfg. Co. vs. A. & G. et al. 


September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner W. N. Brown: 
9729—Armour & Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. et al. 
— s > Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. B 

o. et al. 


17—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Walter N. 
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Packers Are Proud Of 


G. V. Electric Trucks 


ILSON & COMPANY, the big New York packers, operate a fleet 
of twenty G. V. Electrics, 11 of them the popular 3-ton size. 


volving 
Va., to 


Mount- 


» & Co. 
. & &. The N. Y. Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company operates eleven 34-ton 
Races G. V.’s which have displaced 70 horses in city service. They cost 


$8.33 per day each to run. 


ac. Co. 


The United Dressed Beef. Company operates twenty-two 34%-ton 
G. V.’s which make 40 to 50 stops per day on 25 mile routes. The 
etal management declares that over 200 hours would be required to do 
oe the work of these 22 G. V. Electrics with horse equipment. 


vestnut 


ot al. 


In almost any line of business, you will find the Electric steadily 
making itself felt by improved service and economy. 


Write for Catalogue 104. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Six models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealersin unoccupied territory are invited to correspond. 
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PROBLEMS SIMPLIFIE 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor. 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding diffic:lties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


wae As ag AA CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The “an FIREPROOF storage in E! Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 

roads. The. -* two fireproof warehouses on the river 

front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
tfucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


War-sousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Lew- 
asst Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


———ee— ee — 


i Ol fice Branch O 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


| 402 Eleventh Si Iith.and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


S.L. Shipments at C.L.Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @| 


Operating 17 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
636 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General ‘Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing (o., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CoO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - : : MO. 
MERCHANDISE) STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
oe Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 
Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 


ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
8B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


— 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., lic. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Import and export freight contraeters, transfer “26 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded ané 
free warehou~<a 


SD EN TT TT 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


R. W. Ropiequet wean Paul Muller 


COMMERCE COUNSEL ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
For Interstate Commerce and Public 420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


uthern Hardwood Traffic Association. Cases Involving Fi ~_— 

4 e Traffic Association. Utilities Cost of Service Tests and ay and other 

The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Buliding, East St. Louls, Il. — — =r before State and Federal Commis- 
908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


John R. Walker 


THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louls 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, eS ¢. 606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics RAYMOND M. HUDSON 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
’ i 
Bey tag Re ‘at tatewiane Gee Formerly attorney for Interstate Com-| BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. 
merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


E. JI. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


Ual Seuthers Bulidiag 
CINCINNATI, Onle, WASHINGTON, B. C. 


Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701° Woodward Bullding. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 
before Interstate Commerce and Public 
Service 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


and pas! pate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 


senger rates e 
Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
U 
J 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIO UTILITIES 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 


“GEORGE V. S.. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


Forme-ly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Dep «tment Southern Ry. Co. 


wat 


Ae a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing to atterneys. 
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NEW COMPLAINTS 
Digest of this week’s petitions filed with the Commission 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Assignment of dates and places for hearing and argument of cases 
before commissioners and examiners 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, Colorado Building CHICAGO, 418480 S. Market Street 


Telephone, Main 3340 Telephone, Wabash 912 
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G. V. Electric 


Proves The Premier Coal Truck 


This G. V. Electric fleet of coal trucks has tremendous carrying power. The 
fleet is the result of what the first G. V. Electric did for the Staples Coal 
Company. 


The initial G. V. startled Boston coal merchants by moving 151 1230/2000 
tons of coal in 24 hours AT A COST OF 14.7 CENTS PER TON. The 
truck made 25 trips aggregating 49 miles to do this. The same truck also 
delivered 240 tons in three 9-hour days. 


This 14.7 cents takes in all operating costs—driver, depreciation, 
parts renewals, tire renewals, battery costs, current and garage costs 
—figured OVER THE LIFE OF THE TRUCK. 


Do you wonder that the Staples Coal Company kept right on buying G. V. 
Electrics? 


How about YOUR fall and winter equipment? Write for our Special Coal 
Bulletin 104. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N.Y. 
es New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia ‘& 


Six models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity Dealers in unoccupied territory are invited to correspond 
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A Capital Express Office 


is the office of Wells Fargo & Company at 603 Thirteenth Street, 
N. W. The Wells Fargo headquarters are in keeping with the 
dignity and simplicity which Washingtonians so much admire. 
Here you may drive in your motor and despatch your packages 
to any corner of the land—or of the world. Here you may buy 
travelers checks and money-orders—and be given any of the many 
services of the express. You can also reach the office by telephone 
—Main 4400. This number may be used to summon a motor- 
truck for your package, if you prefer. 


You are cordially invited to visit this office at your convenience. 
Its courtesy is available to you, quite as much as its facilities. 


W C JOHNSON, General Agent 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 
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